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CHAPTER I. 



A VISIT TO GRASSLANDS. 




»T the sight of the beautiful girl 
crying in the moonlight, the tide 
of the Italian's variable emotion 
turned. He fell on his knees on the gravel 
path, uttering apologies in his broken 
English. 

" Ah, Miss Lester, but you must pardon. 
I not mean to oflfend — we in Italy kiss the 

lady's hand. I do anything " 
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Eve recovered herself, and conquered her 
rising anger. It was not alone the liberty 
Kinaldi had taken, that annoyed her. Her 
sympathies had been seized and held by 
David Ross's sad tale of his young life. She 
had meant to say more to him, when Mr. 
Marlowe and the Italian suddenly appeared. 

"Never mind," she said severely; "only 
remember — never again." And she went 
into the house. 

Rinaldi, rising from his knees and follow- 
ing, somewhat ruefully, found the Rectory 
drawing-room twinkling with lights and 
buzzing with the conversation of the young 
people who were sitting about. Eve stood 
by the open piano, grave and silent. The 
Rector was going from one to another — " pre- 
paring the ground," as he called it, for the 
concert. He had been at this congenial 
occupation since his guests arrived, casting 
a word here, a stray hint there. 
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" Mr. Marlowe seems to have this concert 
on the brain/' drawled Captain Rawson to 
Etta Watts. ( He occasionally made a remark 
to her out of pity for her worship, as he 
might throw a bone to a starving dog.) 

" Dear Mr. Marlowe ! — ^it is his painted 
window," said Etta incoherently, fluttered 
at being addressed by the great one. (This 
speech of his would be text for her maiden 
meditations for many a long hour.) 

'* I suppose this distinguished foreigner is- 
to appear." 

"I suppose so," said Etta, with an up- 
ward look of reverential passion, at which 
the Captain twisted his moustache and 
walked away, leaving Etta fatuously staring 
at vacancy, the bridge of her nose reddening 
in the candlelight. For the rest of the 
evening she knew nothing, but that he had 
spoken to her. 

" * The Evening Dream,' " declaimed the 
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Rector ecstatically, standing at the piano 
as if in his pulpit, " ' The Evening 
Dream/ — a little trifle of mine Signor 
Rinaldi has been so good as to propose to 
play at the concert" (dropping his voice as 
he was wont to do when giving forth the 
text of his sermon the second time). 

The chatter stopped, and the young 
people composed themselves to listen. 
Mrs. Marlowe, who had been endeavouring 
to beguile the time to the majestic Mrs. 
de Smythe on a distant sofa, smilingly 
whispered Rinaldi's credentials. 

'' He was commanded to give a recital at 
the Palace, and they say that he gave such 
satisfaction that at its close he had the 
honour of an introduction,'' she glibly said 
behind her fan, at which Mrs. de Smythe 
calmly adjusted her glasses, and with her 
wonted dignity inspected Rinaldi sitting at 
the piano, as she might have inspected a 
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t 

cattle- show animal which had gained a 
prize. 

Pretty faces were drooped or raised — 
posed as their owners imagined to be most 
becoming. The men stared, listlessly or 
impatiently, and Kinaldi began. He had 
been stirred by the little passage-of-arms 
with Eve. He saw that this girl, whom he 
admired as he believed he had admired no 
woman before, was less vulnerable than the 
specimens of her sex he had had experience 
of. He would need allies. The Kector 
might prove a powerful one. Determined 
to propitiate him, he concentrated his 
energies upon his performance, and as he 
was in a favourable artistic mood — the mood 
succeeding suppressed nervous excitement 
— ^the first notes of the supposed composi- 
tion of the Keverend Josiah took those 
accustomed to his feeble eflPbrts in musical 
thought by surprise. 
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A slight prelude of disjointed, passionate 
phrases, alternating with delicate passages 
as harping heard in a vision, was followed 
by the melody, if Mr. Marlowe's tune of 
six notes could be called a melody ; each 
note wringing so pathetic a tone from the 
piano, that it was almost too much for the 
little clergyman's feelings. He seemed to 
be witnessing his own musical apotheosis. 

Then Mr. Marlowe's *^tune" was made 
to show itself in many moods. There was 
the hopeful variation, calm with promise of 
the future; the disturbed and threatening, 
leading to a storm of bravura passages, 
among which disjointed ejaculations of the 
melody played like summer lightning. 
Then came the despair, slow utterances in a 
minor key — ^the reanimation, the battle when 
the melody fought its imitation in counter- 
point-— and the glorious peace, when the 
phrase seemed as it were held aloft in 
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an atmosphere of congratulatory adula- 
tion. 

" Oh dear me !" was all the Rector could 
gasp when the final chords were played; 
and Rinaldi, rising fi:om his seat, went up 
to Eve and abruptly said : 

'^ Are you pleased?" 

"Is it not altered?" she asked, turning to 
Mr. Marlowe. 

"Improved, of course; such a great 
pianist cannot help improving whatever he 
touches ! My good Mend, you shall hear 
my thanks by-and-by ;" and patting 
Rinaldi's arm, Mr. Marlowe went off to 
hear his own praises — Eve having sunk 
very considerably in his estimation. 

" Poor girl, she cannot help it, with her 
bringing up !" he thought in kind excuse as 
he went up to May Nevil, and rubbing his 
hands, said, "Well?" 

" Well, Mr. Marlowe, you mustn't expect 
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me to make anything like that of your 
song, you know. I am not a genius." 

" You see, Mr. Marlowe, these— er — 
fellows who do nothing else, could make — 
er — something out of the tune the old — er 
— cow died of," said Ernest Rawson (his 
fellow-amateur in that army where there 
are no privates, because each man is a field- 
marshal ) . " You ought to consider yourself 
— er — ^very lucky. Now I have written a 
pretty little— er — thing for the fiddle. K 
some one — er — like — er — Paganini were to 
play it, it would make your — er — hair 
stand on end." Ernest Rawson was nettled, 
he hardly knew why. 

The Rector received but little personal • 
encouragement, though Rinaldi's perform- 
ance was unanimously admired. 

" My dear," he said to Mrs. Marlowe, 
when the party had broken up, " what a 
mercy it is I am not vain ; that for my 
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church improvements I am ready to leap 
into the gulf like what's-his-name did when 
he sacrificed himself for Rome." 

Mrs. Marlowe laughed. Then, when her 
husband seemed annoyed, she said : 

" Really, dear, you must not be foolish. 
You know very well that this Italian man 
played out of his own head, and that he 
only did it because he is in love with 
Eve." 

" Love — love ! that is all you women 
think of." 

" Well, if Eve and that irascible Italian 
quarrel before the concert, you will see! 
However, I will do my best for you." 

Mr. Marlowe swallowed his annoyance, 
having learnt by experience that to anger 
his wife did not pay. But he could not 
repress a feeling of satisfaction when, a few 
days later, he came to her with two letters 
in his hand. 
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" The first demand for concert-tickets," 
he carelessly said. 

" From whom ?" 

" Mrs. de Smythe — enclosed a sovereign 
for as many of the first row as I could give 
them. They have a large party staying at 
the Castle." 

*' But you cannot give them more than a 
sovereign's worth. I consider it mean." 

'* So do I, my dear." 

Mr. Marlowe unfolded his other letter. A 
bank-note fluttered to the carpet. He picked 
it up and handed it to his wife. 

" Ten pounds, Josiah ! Whoever fi'om T 

Mr. Marlowe gave her the note. She 
reddened as she read a polite request fi:om 
David Ross on behalf of Mr. Grant for four 
seats, the change to be credited to the fimd 
for the church window. " Not front seats, 
please," wrote Ross ; '' but anywhere in a 
comer. Mr. Grant's fiiends wish to hear 
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rather than see — indeed, two of them are 
blind/' 

" Mr. Grant is coming himself," said Mrs. 
Marlowe. " I begin to understand the man. 
He has some stupid vanity about his afflic- 
tion, whatever it is ; so he has others with 
him that he may go about and not be 
identified." 

" You are wrong, Mary, to accuse so 
good a Churchman of vanity. Five pounds 
for the school-treat, ten pounds for the 
window — why, it is magnificent!" 

" It would be much more Christian to 
receive people in a proper way, and not to 
be so mysterious and eccentric." 

Mrs. Marlowe could not forgive her recep- 
tion when she made her state call at Grass- 
lands, and when the " horrible old man " 
came out of his new, snug lodge, with a set 
speech relating his master's inability to re- 
ceive visitors, his regrets, etc., and when he 
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had retreated, her cards in hand, after 
a low bow of what she considered derisive 
respect — his locking the side-gate with a 
sarcastic grin. 

. But not only to Mrs. Marlowe had the 
huge iron gates with the big gilt G.s re- 
mained grimly impassable. " The neigh- 
bourhood '' had pointedly paid its respects 
during the days following Mr. Grant's 
arrival, sometimes even two carriages at a 
time being visible in the lane ; but even 
such exalted personages as Mrs. de Smythe 
had failed to do more than " leave cards.'' 
Some pitied the invalid recluse. Others 
were angry with him. All made him the 
theme of speculations, and Mr. Grant was 
perhaps more discussed in Leapdale than 
had he inaugurated his installation with a 
splendid house-warming. The rumours of 
private lunatic asylums, etc., had died out. 
Dr. Hayter (the medical authority in the 
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Leapdale district, who had been called in 
the night of the arrival of Mr. Grant at 
Grasslands), had gone about correcting the 
reports, and although he was evidently on 
his guard, even vouchsafed that Mr. Grant 
was a great scholar, and possessed a library 
that would make any book-lover envious. 

Mr. Lester, who seemed to his daughter 
strangely restless of late, heard of this 
library, and frowned. It was bad enough 
that this newcomer should have what he 
pleased to call " stolen " Grasslands from 
him, and that he had not sought to know 
him, Reginald Lester — a man whose name 
was well-known in Uterary and scientific 
circles. It was annoying that he should set 
up, as it were, as a rival recluse with wonder- 
ful whims and a contempt for everyday 
fashions and fooleries. But the last feather 
was the library. That library, unique and 
not his, so near and yet so far, haunted him. 
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Each time the thought returned, it disturbed 
him more. " I must see it," he feverishly 
declared to himself one day when he was at 
his bookshelves, taking down his choicest 
volumes with a light caressing touch, and 
soothing himself by satisfied glances at their 
title-pages. And he announced his intention 
to Eve. 

She gave him a curious look, half- sad, 
half-pleased. 

"I am afraid you won't get in," she 
suggested. 

It was not the known fact that Mr. Grant 
had denied himself to all visitors which 
made her say this, it was David Ross's 
strange manner when they had happened to 
meet since the garden-party at the Rectory. 
The first time he was in the lane, she 
was going towards the gate in the field 
leading to it ; he had suddenly disappeared, 
and she was not quite certain that he 
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had recognised her. The second time 
was in the high-road. He was walking 
quickly, and only raised his hat as he 
passed. Since then she had been strangely 
depressed. She was always rallying herself, 
forcing herself to be bright and active. She 
seemed joyous, content, to others. But 
there was a weary look in her eyes, and her 
heart was heavy, even as when her black 
nurse, Clarissa, died. 

" We shall see," said her father con- 
temptuously, when she made the remark. 
And after luncheon, he changed his 
philosopher's gown for the long loose over- 
coat he wore " in the world,*' and taking the 
tall gold-headed stick which was like a 
pilgrim's staff, he went out into the calm 
September afternoon. 

The lanes were all soft shadows. The 
trees arched gracefully in the still air. Now 
and then a golden leaf fluttered quietly down 
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and dropped noiselessly upon the grassy 
border to the road. The sky was of a hazy 
pale blue, like the gentle eyes of an innocent 
child. A young robin twittered his first 
sad song, perched on a topmost twig, A 
faint odour of fi-eshly upturned earth 
mingled with the pungent scent of burning 
leaves. Between the trees were peeps of 
newly ploughed field, beyond which pyra- 
mids of blue smoke rose and were wafted 
around by the tiny breezelets that wandered 
in mid-air. A Sabbath hush rested upon 
this autumn day, as if the new active life of 
spring rushing into the passion of summer 
had passed and vanished, leaving the mere 
traces of its transit in nature, as faint smoke 
after a devouring flame. The calm, the 
stillness, impressed the Apostle of Freedom 
as he went discontentedly through the quiet 
lane leading to Grasslands. Then he 
paused, leaning on his staff. He was com- 
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paring his house and the white edifice whose 
new tower rose above the shrubberies. This 
new man had beaten him in the choice of an 
abode. The Hall was close to th high- 
road ; Grasslands lay back sheltered even 
from a by-lane. People talked about Mr. 
Grant's library who were unaware that he, 
Lester, possessed books that were coveted 
by the chief public libraries of Europe. 
To-day Reginald Lester felt bitter, cruel — 
as one who recognises that a weary past has 
been one long mistake. 

He stood and contemplated the pompous 
iron gates for a few moments. New gravel, 
new turf, newly-planted saplings were to be 
seen through the apertures. The newness 
was soothing; it was an unconscious con- 
fession of youth, therefore of weakness. Then 
the little brick lodge to the left of these 
"gate monstrosities" was in the worst 
possible taste, thought Mr. Lester, as he 
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saw a big bell-handle, and going up gave it 
a vigorous pull. It was a clanging, voci- 
ferating bell. He smiled and put Ms hand 
over his ear. But the discordant sounds 
gratified him. The man who could set up 
a clanging bell like that, would not, he con- 
sidered, own a library that could rival his. 

A little old man came leisurely out of the 
lodge and peered through the side-gate. He 
thrust his skinny fingers through the inter- 
stices, but made no efibrt to unlock the gate, 

" Will you tell Mr. Grant that Mr. Lester 
wishes to see him ?" 

Mr. Lester spoke loftily and loudly, recog- 
nising the former custodian of the " Haunted 
House " (Grasslands, in its chrysalis state), 
although his dirty rags were replaced by a 
mulberry livery with brass buttons. 

** Eh ?'' the old man peered through like 
some old monkey. " I can't hear ye. But 
if ye're asking for Mr. Grant, he doesn't see 
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no one, and if yer want to, ye can leave yer 
card," and the skinny hands were pushed 
through to seize the cardboard compli- 
ment. 

Mr. Lester hesitated, when some one 
appeared behind the old man, and in an 
instant the gate was opened and David Ross 
came out. 

" Mr. Lester !" his eyes twinkled with 
satisfaction. " You are aware Mr. Grant 
receives no one. But won't you come in 
and have a look round ? It is a good thing 
I happened to be coming this way. You 
must excuse our old porter; he is hopelessly 
deaf." 

" And blind also, I imagine." Mr. 
Lester shook hands with Ross, but coldly. 
" The old creature knows me well enough 
— why, he was years up yonder in the 
' Haunted House.' " (It pleased him to give 
the mansion its former nickname.) " I 

23—2 
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should think he is scarcely the right man 
in the right place now." 

" Indeed, he is eminently so. You see, 
Mr. Grant, like yourself, wishes for privacy. 
Old Foster, really deaf and possibly pur- 
blind, is a non-conductor between ourselves 
and intruders.'' 

Mr. Lester smiled, raised his hat, bowed 
and turned to go. 

" My dear sir, won t you come in ?'* 
Eoss's face fell. 

" I can take a hint, Mr. Ross." 

*' But of course I did not mean you — I 
can assure you that. Mr. Grant would be 
annoyed if you did not come in." 

'^ But Mr. Grant does not know me." 

fioss stared. 

" Oh yes — he knows of you" — he spoke 
undecidedly, then recovered himself. 
" Naturally, he sympathizes with your 
theories." 
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" Not with my practice." 

Koss glanced quickly at Eve's father. 

"By-and-by you will understand each 
other thoroughly, I have no doubt. But 
to-day, I consider your visit is to Grass- 
lands. You knew the place formerly. We 
shall be glad to have your opinion of it as 
it is now.'' 

They passed through the gate, and old 
Foster, who had strayed from them, and 
was seemingly unconscious of their presence 
as he stooped and picked dead leaves from 
the plants in the border outside the lodge, 
turned, locked the gate, and went indoors. 

Mr. Lester compressed his lips, and 
looked curiously at the white mansion 
crowning the slope, surrounded by green 
terraces with marble balustrades. At 
intervals there were, white urns of shrubs. 
Between the balustrade and the windows of 
the house were moving figures. 
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*' I see some one moving," he said, 
pausing. 

" Oh, those are only invalids. You 
must see them. Poor fellows ! It will be 
a charity to talk to them." 

" I thought you did not care for 
visitors." 

" There are visitors — and visitors, Mr. 
Lester ! As if you did not know that 
these people roundabout resent the very 
mention of a cripple !" Ross spoke almost 
bitterly. 

" Of course. I thoroughly understand." 
Mr. Lester was calm, superior, and bid 
fair to be rising into one of his better 
humours. ^'It is all very new," he con- 
descendingly vouchsafed, stopping to look 
round at the patchy turf — where one square 
was green, another brown, as they had chosen 
to thrive or fade — and at the clumps of 
young trees within their cages of railing. 
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" You will allow that this is a fault 
which will cure itself." 

" Of course ; but, dear me, whose taste 
was that tower? I cannot say I ad- 
mire it. My good fiiend, it is out of 
joint with the rest of the building;" and 
Mr. Lester began an architectural disquisi- 
tion, pointing with his staflP, while Ross 
listened somewhat impatiently. 

*' My dear sir, excuse me, but I know 
and care little for architecture. All was 
arranged by the architect." 

Mr. Lester looked blankly at him. 

" But Mr. Grant, surely '' 

" He does not care for architecture — 
except the architecture of Nature, the 
human being." 

They were nearing the house. Mr. 
Lester had shared sufficiently in the general 
curiosity to feel almost uncomfortable when 
fiicing the prim rows of windows, through 
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any one of which the mysterious owner of 
Grasslands might be peering at him. 

'' May I ask if I am likely to meet Mr. 
Grant ? I am afraid I should feel awkward, 
you see," he hesitated. (K he had been true 
to his thoughts he would have said to Ross, 
^^ I have only your authority for intruding, 
and how do I know your actual position 
here?") 

" You will not meet Mr. Grant — at least, 
if you meet him you will not know him; 
but one word, Mr. Lester, before we go in, 
before you see our friends. These afflicted 
beings are merely afflicted physically. They 
are scholars, who through non-success or 
overwork have broken down, prematurely; 
it is the privilege of Mr. Grant's life to make 
their marred existence as bearable to them 
as possible. How bitter this is, at its best, 
you will understand. We have five here — 
two who have lost their sight through over- 
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work, three whose recklessness in the pursuit 
of science has doomed them to paralysis or 
brain-softening; they were snatched from 
the path to success, just perhaps as they 
had reached their goal." He checked his 
rapid speech and said, " To cheer and com- 
fort and care for them is so exalted an office 
that I know at times Mr. Grant feels he 
scarcely deserves it." 

"The rich deserve all, it seems." Mr. 
Lester spoke sneermgly. 

" Yet you, sir, are a rich man." 

"So they say.'' Mr. Lester paused at 
the foot of a broad flight of steps leading to 
the front door of Grasslands, and looked 
back. "I have no land, like Mr. 
Grant." 

Ross looked at him keenly, seemed about 
to speak, then checked himself. Silently 
the two ascended the steps, then Eoss 
opened the door with a key and they passed 
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into a hall, crypt-like and chill with its low 
arches and stone flooring. 

"The old part, restored," he remarked, 
leading the way through an arch to a broad 
stone staircase, hung with pictures. Mr- 
Lester paused to glance at them, then started 
as if he were stung, and passed on. The oil- 
paintings were illustrations of the miracles 
related in the New Testament. Here the 
dead Lazarus lay stiff and stark; there a 
group of wondering faces stared, amazed, at 
the rich fluid pouring from the water-jars; 
and at the head of the staircase a luminous 
figure was caught in a ray of sunshine — the 
ascending Christ. 

Mr. Lester felt disgusted — and superior. 
The comers of his lips tightened and drooped 
as he followed Eoss into the large saloon. 

" This, in the very old times before Grass- 
lands was a manor-house, was the refectory 
of the community," said Ross. "It has 
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been brought back to its then state as much 
as possible." 

Mr. Lester glanced round. The walls 
were stuccoed. There was a heavy ceiling 
of dark carved wood. The new flooring 
was white and bare as the long centre table 
and the benches that were ranged around. 
At one end was the huge fireplace, at the 
other a rostrum. 

" Here I read to them sometimes ; it is a 
good room for sound/ ^ said Boss carelessly, 
leading the way through. 

" Those, I suppose, are the arms of the 
family." 

Mr. Lester looked at the coloured lozenge 
panes in the windows. Eoss did not reply. 

" The library," he announced, opening a 
door and standing aside for his guest to pass 
through. 

It was a long chamber that looked narrow 
because three rooms had been thrown into 
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one, while galleries had been made to line 
the walls one above the other. The quantity 
of books made Mr. Lester's face fall. To 
compare his limited shelves to these miles 
of calf-bound volumes ! Eagerly he turned 
to examine the quality of the books. 

" You seem to have everything," he dis- 
contentedly said, as his conductor showed 
him the various departments. . " And pretty 
well jumbled together.'' 

He was looking at the histories, of which 
there were a goodly quantity, orthodox, 
freethinking, and neutral. It was the same 
with the works of science. 

"Whoever arranged all this seemed to 
delight in opposition,*' said Mr. Lester. 
" For my part, I should consider it a dis- 
honour to an author I agreed with to set 
him side by side with an antagonist." 

" Yet you would not think it dishonour 
to a telescope to set it side by side with 
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another. What are these books — these 
bottled minds — ^but telescopes we use to look 
at Truth? If they only were telescopes! 
But it seems to me that the human mind 
distances and diminishes instead of bringing 
close and enlarging." 

Ross's small, pale &ce lighted up as he 
spoke. '' The man has a mind, after all," 
thought Mr. Lester, at once resolving that 
here was a valuable recruit, that he must 
number Ross as one of the Brothers of Frfee- 
dom as soon as possible. 

At this moment a click sounded in the 
library silence, a stream of light gushed into 
the shadow. The door at the opposite end 
opened, and a figure appeared. A grey, 
uncertain form, that stayed motionless for a 
few moments, then seemed to glide slowly 
towards them in noiseless jerks. At first, 
Mr. Lester was almost startled. But as the 
figure emerged from the shadow, a sun- 
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beam glistened upon the long white hair 
and beard of a thin, tottering old man, who 
was coming towards them in a strange way, 
supporting himself by the library shelves, 
while his large eyes were dreamily fixed 
upon them. 

David Ross, who looked suddenly on the 
alert, drew Mr. Lester aside. " Blind,'' he 
whispered. " A great mind lost to us. You 
shall hear.^' 

Then he coughed, and made an ordinary 
remark loudly. The shadow paused, 
trembled in the sunshine which streamed 
upon one thin white hand clutching the 
comer of a bookshelf. 

" Mr. Ross ?'' A smile seemed to bring 
the deathly face with the vacant eyes to life. 
" I did not know you were here, sir. Pray 
excuse me." 

Ross went towards him noisily. 

" My dear Mr. Lawson, if I had known 
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you were coming to study, I would not have 
interrupted. But I was only showing the 
place to Mr. Reginald Lester, a neighbour 
of ours — we are just going. I may intro- 
duce you to him ?" * 
" Mr. Hoss, sir, you are too kind." 
The old man with the thin white patient 
face leant wearily against the shelves, one 
hand still on the books, as if for support, 
as a timid child clutches its mother's 
skirts. 

David Ross beckoned Mr. Lester, and he 
came up. This could not be the rich Mr. 
Grant. There was an unmistakable hope- 
lessness and resignation about this feeble 
old man that could not coexist with activity 
in the cause of and power to influence the 
fate of others. There they stood, the three. 
The self-established sage, his feet firmly set 
in the rich soil of plenty — the undecided 
will-o'-the-wisp, Ross — ^the scholar shorn of 
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his life and strength — the autumn sunshine 
enshrining them alike. 

" Mr. Lawson has been engaged for many 
years in an elaborate commentary upon 
^ The Republic 'of Plato." 

" Which I of course gave up, sir, when 
my blindness came on." 

The old man smiled sadly at vacancy. 

" Blindness !" (Mr. Lester could hardly 
recognise the voice of David Ross in these 
cheery, hearty tones). " Now look here, 
Lawson, that won't do. You know very 
well that if it hadn't been for this trouble 
with the sight, we should never have had 
your great treatise on Memory." 

Then he turned to Mr. Lester and ex- 
plained, that since the loss of his sight, Mr. 
Lawson, having had to depend entirely upon 
his memory of books, had conceived the 
idea to make Memory his object in life. 

" Mr. Ross," the old man interrupted 
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eagerly ; *^ you thought of it — he thought 
of it, sir. I never should. I was too 
broken-down.'' 

" He is doing the world an enormous 
service," Ross went on. " It is a subject we 
scarcely understand. And Mr. Lawson 
spares no pains. He takes up some book he 
has studied ; we start him with, perhaps, the 
first page, or the first subject of thought ; 
then he recalls what follows, and meditates; 
and these experiences lead to extraordinary 
results, which he is writing down. As 
soon as these are finished, we shall read 
a book which will benefit the whole human 
race." 

'*But how do you write?" Mr. Lester 
felt strangely uneasy under that sightless 
gaze, as if one of his own statues had come 
to life and had given him that vacant 
stare. 

The old man stretched out his thin hand, 
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groped in the air, then as a filing flies to 
ihe magnet, the old hand fell on David 
'Rmt^H arm. " Ask Mr. Ross, sir.** 

*^ You want your own chair ?*' Ross 
turned his back upon his guest and was 
helping the aged student towards a comer, 
where he established him in a library-chair 
be£>re a heap of books on a writing-table. 

^* He is all right for some hours now," he 
said, returning to Mr. Lester. " Now our 
other blind friend is quite different He 
lives out of doors. He was a painter-^not 
a successful, but an original painter.'' 
(They were out of the library now, in 
a bright corridor.) You will see him 
first before you see the others ?" 

''The others?" Mr. Lester smiled un- 
easily. " My good friend, all have not 
tendencies like yourself towards hospital 
wards. While you are in the ambulance, I 
prefer the armoury. But don't think of 
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me " (Ross's hand fell at his side); " let me 
see all — ^it will be a valuable experience/' 
Unless he saw all these painful sights, Mr. 
Lester thought, how could he discover Mr. 
Grant? And the more he saw of Grass- 
lands, the stronger grew his desire to know 
that most peculiar individual. 

" My daughter Eve would be in her 
element here," he remarked, as they tra- 
versed the pleasant corridor and descended 
a flight of winding stone stairs. 

*' Miss Lester seems in her element every- 
where. She seems thoroughly in love with 
the human race." 

Ross was unlocking an old worm-eaten 
door that opened upon a terrace. 

" She knows nothing of that undesirable 
science, its infinitesimal littleness, Mr. 
Ross." 

The rusty lock demanded patience. At 
last the key turned, the door was open, and 
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Mr. Lester passed out. Here was a terrace 
commanding the view of acres of undulating 
field and woodland. Tiny square specks were 
the straggling cottages of Alveston ; and 
the grey building behind the churchyard 
elms and the attenuated spire was his own 
home — the Hall. 

David Eoss locked the turret-door, then 
joined his guest, who was taking his first 
look at Alveston from Grasslands. 

" That is our other blind friend," Ross 
said in a low voice, nodding towards two 
men who were seated on a rustic bench. 
" You should hear him describe the scene. 
Those two are always together. That poor 
disabled fellow is Mark Hunt, a wonderful 
mathematician. After distinguishing him- 
self, and narrowly escaping the Senior 
Wranglership, his health gave way ; he had 
no means wherewith to restore it, and Mr. 
Grant came across him just as he was on 
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the point of being discharged, incurable, 
from a hospital. He may recover gradually, 
but we fear not. It is the spinal cord. He 
delights in chaffing Winterton, our blind 
painter. At least, poor fellow, he considers 
it chaflP — Winterton doesn't see it. Hunt 
describes the sunsets in magnificent terms 
— ^Winterton listens as if it were gospel ; 
and having a good memory and a vast 
imagination, he will make your hair stand 
on end if you set him describing what you 
well know he cannot see." 

Here they passed the bench. A young 
man who was stretched out, his feet supported 
on a rest, looked round, then somewhat 
rudely crowded his Glengarry over his eyes, 
and folding his arms, took no notice of them. 
This was the mathematician. His companion, 
a middle-aged man, with red hair and a 
sharp nose, his staring eyes covered with a 
film, jerked himself up and called out : 
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*^ Here comes King David !'' 

" That is his chaff, and I don't mind,'* 
said Ross, reddening. '^ Mr. Winterton, you 
must allow me to introduce Mr. Lester, of 
the Hall — ^you know — ^the grey house you 
have noted among the trees yonder." 

The red-haired blind painter rose, bowed, 
and sat down. 

" You have a nice house, sir ; but too 
near the churchyard and the village for my 
taste." 

" We cannot all be owners of Grasslands, 
Mr* Winterton." Mr. Lester gratified the 
blind painter by allusion to the scene before 
him, as if it were equally visible to each ; 
then passed on, convinced that as yet he 
had not seen Mr. Grant. " You have only 
five invalids. That means two more ?' 

"You have seen all our inmates but 
two." Ross was standing at the other end 
of the terrace, dreamily gazing at the misty 
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autumnal landscape, and swinging his 
bunch of keys. " Surely that is enougL" 
He suddenly turned and looked keenly at 
Eve's fathen 

" As you please, Mr. Eoss." 

"Have you not seen depressing sights 
enough ?" 

"I fear I am proof. I accept the in- 
evitable." 

" As you will." 

Ross chose a key and went towards the 
nail- studded door of the corresponding 
turret to the one by which they had de- 
scended* 

" Kindly wait here a moment ; I will see 
whether our patient is asleep." 

Mr. Lester was alone for a minute listen- 
ing to the laughter of the two sitting on the 
bench. In spite of their afflictions they 
seemed fer merrier than he ever was. Then 
he heard Ross's footstep, and a voice said, 
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"Will you come, please?" through a slit 
in the turret wall. 

Mr. Lester went up the winding staircase, 
and followed Eoss into an octagon room 
that seemed all sunshine, bright colours and 
greenery. Green curtains and carpet, 
geraniums, a blaze of bloom in the window- 
seat, by which sat a middle-aged woman at 
needlework. A canary in a cage above 
burst into song as they entered ; as she 
rose she threw a handkerchief over the 
cage. 

" The nurse,'' said Eoss to Mr. Lester, 
nodding towards the bed where a white face 
lay among the pillows. " How do you feel 
to-day, Mr. Marchmont ?" 

"Quite well, thanks, Mr. Eoss." The 
face smiled, and two dark eyes were turned 
curiously towards Mr. Lester. "Who is 
this gentleman ?" 

" One who, like yourself and our best 
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friend, is interested in the welfare of our 
kind." 

Ross spoke with deference. As Mr* 
Lester approached the bed and bent his 
head in salute to the lined and withered face 
with the eager bright eyes, he felt convinced 
that, however active Ross might be in the 
management of Mr. Grant's affairs, he was 
no more than a paid servant. None in 
command would take that deferential tone 
in which he briefly spoke of Mr. Lester as. 
the patron and helper of struggling yoimg 
men. 

" Not like Mr. Grant, the saviour of poor 
wretches like myself," said the invalid. 

^^ Mr. Lester just now said he preferred 
the office of armourer in the battle of life to 
that of ambulance-physician — which is a 
clever way of putting it. We want all sorts 
and conditions of helpers in the great fight, 
as you know, Mr. Marchmont," Ross said. 
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interrupting, as Mr. Lester noticed, at the 
mention of his master. " Mr. Lester," he 
went on, "Mr. Marchmont is a surgeon, 
whose temporary paralysis occurred after 
overwork in scientific investigation." 

"Temporary," said the invalid, "quite 
temporary. Mr. Ross, ask nurse about the 
improvement in my right hand " (trium- 
phantly). 

The calm-fitced woman, who had quietly 
continued her work, rose at the mention of 
her name and came forward. 

" Oh yes, the poor hand is much better, 
very much better*" She smiled at the 
invalid. " And he is so pleased with the 
musical box, Mr. Ross." 

" Nurse, let them hear it!" 

The invaUd spoke with boyish eagerness. 

" Oh yes, let us hear it; Mr. Lester likes 
music," said Ross. 

Then the nurse cheerfully produced an 
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ebony musical-box, and placing it carefully 
upon a slender table, adjusted and wound it 
up — upon which, with a bounce and a 
whirr, it burst into a miniature but demon- 
strative performance of " Home, sweet 
home." 

" Home, home — ^home, sweet home." 
The eager eyes of the man, dead in life, 
were fixed upon the box as if fascinated ; 
the canary twittered angrily in his covered 
cage; voices floated up from the terrace 
beneath ; David Ross stood silent, a grave 
expression on his pale face. The nurse 
looked equable, pleased. Home to her 
meant prosperity in her work. When this 
was at its best, she was most at home. But 
the proprietor of the Emancipator felt his 
blood curdle at this spectacle of human help- 
lessness. The worshipper of strength, power, 
action, was sickened by this atmosphere of 
hopeless weakness. As soon as the tune 
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was played, he demonstratively glanced at 
his watch — that chef doeuvre of English 
mechanism. 

" You see my time is not my own/' he 
said, as he met Ross's eyes. " If it 
were '' 

"You might be cajoled into heaven 
knows what waste of it/' said Ross, with a 
laugh. 

Mr. Lester disliked that steely flash of 
this young man's eyes. However, he was 
not going to quarrel with him, and in spite 
of his own complete conviction that Ross 
was merely on sufferance at Grasslands, he 
still intended to offer him the Brotherhood 
of Freedom. So he took a bland and 
considerate farewell' of the paralytic and 
his nurse, and was soon breathing freely in 
the outer air, congratulating himself that 
his own philanthropy was at least healthy. 

" We Britons are pitiably in our infancy,'* 
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he mused, mingling memories of the great 
Sparta with the impressions of the present. 
"We have exaggerated the weaknesses of 
ancient Greece — our myths are less dignified 
than theirs — and we are not even favoured 
with their robust moral and mental life. 
In Sparta, creatures such as these would 
be dissolved, scattered by the four winds." 

A clatter of footsteps, and Ross was 
locking the turret-door. 

" I am so sorry that you are pressed for 
time ; I know our fifth invalid would have 
liked to see you." 

" Oh ! I have time enough for ihatr 
Mr. Lester smiled the superior smile of the 
diviner. ("If he does not know I have 
seen through the whole affair, and that this 
fifth is his Mr. Grant, the fellow is a fool," 
he thought.) 

" I am glad." Ross spoke ceremoniously. 
"But before we go back into the house, 
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I hope you .will not take it ill if I give 
you a hint or two. This gentleman we 
shall visit is the victim of a hideous and 
incurable disease* When he receives 
visitors his face is partially concealed. A 
visitor who cannot hide that he has seen 
this, not only wounds him, but has seen 
him for the first and last time. As I know 
that you and he would sympathise, I have 
ventured " 

" My dear Ross, I hope I am a gentle- 
man!" 

They were at the fi:ont door. Ross rang 
the bell. A footman in the mulberry livery 
appeared. 

" Your card." Ross's manner was 
changed. It was like a man of import- 
ance suddenly within the orbit of royalty. 
Mr. Lester searched for, and gave it him ; 
then Ross, nodding to the footman, passed 
through the crjrpt-like hall, beckoning him 
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to follow, and opening a door, ushered 
TiiTTi into a small anteroom, richly hung 
with crimson. 

It was not empty, A man in the mul- 
berry livery with a curiously impassible 
fece, shaggy hair and a bushy black beard, 
was sea,ted in a chair close to the crimson 
portihres that evidently veiled a door 
leading to an inner chamber. He rose as 
they entered. David Ross went up to him 
and spoke in a low voice. The servant 
lifted the portieres — a door behind them 
opened and shut ; then Ross came back to 
Mr. Lester. 

" I have sent in to ask if he will see me 
— then I will present your card.'' 

Mr. Lester bowed. (After all, this Grant 
was an upstart. Even his own partner, 
Mr. Wellboume, the merchant monarch, did 
not demand such ceremony. Yet he could^ 
if he pleased, buy up half the aristocracy.) 
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A slam, a rustle, and the grim man- 
servant reappeared from between the heavy 
curtains and nodded. Eoss vanished within. 
Mr. Lester waited. 

He walked to the window and looked out 
upon fields of stubble — fields of tall grass 
with grazing cows. The mulberry man- 
servant seemed absorbed in a book, turning 
the pages noisily in a way most irritating 
to Mr. Lester, who considered that to 
resume the perusal of a book in his presence 
showed want of respect. Again he gazed 
disgustedly at the fields, then suddenly 
a door shut and Ross reappeared. He 
came up to his guest, apologetically. 

** I am so very sorry, but this is one of 
his worst days ; he feels that he cannot see 
anyone.'' 

" It does not matter in the least," said 
Mr. Lester, at once annoyed and gratified 
— annoyed that a man could possibly under 
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the most adverse circumstances decline to 
receive him — ^gratified in that he was 
correct in his opinion of Ross's position in 
the household. " Indeed, Mr. Ross, I am 
not in the least surprised.'' 

*' It is one of his very worst days — he is 
suffering greatly," said Ross, evidently 
nettled, as they passed out. 

** Of course, I quite understand it. Do 
not trouble yourself in the least, Mr. Ross. 
It is quite likely that the very fact of your 
wishing us to meet, made him disinclined 
for the interview. Invalids of a certain age 
resent the interference of the young " 

Ross looked round at him. '^ Oh, of 
course," he said. " Well, let us hope for 
better luck next time." 

They were walking down the newly- 
gravelled drive. After a minute's silence, 
the sage suddenly said : 

*' Mr. Ross, would you like to join the 
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Brothers of Freedom ? Next week we have 
a little festival to celebrate the anniversary 
of my daughter's birth — she being the 
only feminine member. Before this day, 
there will be the admission of new 
members." 

" Did Miss Lester ask you this ?" 
^' My daughter Eve ? My good friend, 
what are you dreaming of?" Mr. Lester 
seemed amazed. 

" Would she object to it ?' 
Mr. Lester smiled a smile of derision. 
" My dear sir, your very proposition 
would show your ignorance of our brother- 
hood. Eve, poor dear child, admitted 
on sufferance because she is my child, 
objecting to any of my decisions ! You 
will know better by-and-by. My dear boy, 
I am really and truly interested in you. I 
feel that you deserve a better fate than 
the undecided position you at present 
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occupy. Your best road to a firmer footing 
in life is through our brotherhood/' 

" You really think so ?" How weak, 
insignificant, the little man looked, Mr. 
Lester thought, as Ross glanced innocently 
upward. 

" Of course I do, I know it ! Now, my 
dear fiiend, you must come to me to-morrow 
morning ; I always like to take a postulant 
alone first. I am only so afraid you will be 
disgusted with this wretched pretence at 
human love here. There is something so 
antagonistic to improvement in this ex- 
aggerated cherishing of the weakest. How- 
ever, we must hope, we must work and trust. 
Now you will be sure to conie. to-morrow 
morning?" As the Apostle of Freedom 
grasped the postulant's hands at parting he 
smiled that elaborate smile he had considered 
it essential to cultivate, the outward adorn- 
m^t which stood him in stead as did the 
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white robe and golden crown Pytha- 
goras. 

He felt like Pythagoras as, David Eoss 
having said that he certainly w(mLd call at 
the Hall next morning, he went through 
the lanes, home. His staff seemed to him 
almost alive, powerful as the very] caduceus 
of Mercury. How superior he felt to the 
petty conditions of everyday human life! 
How supremely above those toiling horses, 
that whistling ploughman, was he, Reginald 
Lester ! How independent of the adjuncts 
of time and place ! His caprice, he thought, 
not without a certain awe, seemed to be a 
law-making power. He had taken it into 
his head to go to Grasslands, and he had 
made a convert without premeditation. It 
was wonderful ! He met Eve in the garden 
and loftily kissed her brow, sajring, with 
the solemnity of the philosopher as well as 
the tenderness of the father, "My child.'*^ 
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He had never been more majestic than when, 
after supper, he joined her in the temple- 
like drawing-room and informed her of the 
new member shortly to be enrolled in the 
brotherhood. 

He had taken her hand, sitting by her on 
the sofa. As he spoke, she snatched it 
away and rose. The softened light of the 
alabaster lamp played upon her shining eyes 
and quivering features. 

" Eve, you are not well," said the sage 
coldly. 

" Papa, it seems so strange that Mr. Eoss 
should be a brother." 

"Why should he not?" 

" I can't think what he will be when he 
jprofesses to despise women." 

" Do not you despise women ?" 

Eve went towards the statues, nervously 
arranging the sprays of the big ferns. 

"If to protect them means to despise 
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them, then I do," she said in a choked 
voice. 

" That is a paradox, Eve." 

Mr. Lester gazed admiringly down at 
his slender hand, so fragile in the soft light 
as it drooped over the green sofa like some 
white blossom against the leaves. Perhaps 
he had never pitied his female child more 
for being of that accursed sex than he did 
to-day. 

" I begin to think that the weakness lies 
in our nature rather than in the sex." Eve 
turned and spoke bravely. "But perhaps 
I have only seen one side of them, you 
know, papa — like you have of the men. 
Oh, don't think that men are always the 
same to the world as they are to you ! They 
accept your doctrines, and use and discard 
them as it suits them at the moment. Not 
that I wish to say anything against the 
brotherhood," she added ; " it is good for 
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people, like school, or prison, or anything 
that forces them to behave themselves." She 
stopped, was silent, then went up to her 
father and kissed his forehead. " Good-bye, 
papa. I think I am not quite myself to- 
night," she said, and left him. 

" Poor imfortunate child," he said, closing 
the open window, for he felt chilly. ^^ I 
deserve a reward for having been cursed 
with a female child. Daughters of Eve, all 
of them ; and do what you may, when the 
plant flowers, even my darling — taught — 
withheld from evil influence — seems to pro- 
mise to blossom into a curse." 





CHAPTER II. 



THE CONCERT. 




jS the days went on, the excite- 
ment increased among those who 
were to perform in aid of Mr. 
Marlowe's painted window. At first there 
had been some little discussion as to the 
locality. 

'^ Of course it will be at the Town Hall 
here," the majestic Mrs. Nevil had assumed, 
that day when Mr. Marlowe rode over to con- 
sult her. Her daughter's singing warranted 
any expectations of an audience. " You see, 
Mr. Marlowe, the tradespeople and persons of 
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that sort have had no opportunity of hearing 
May sing (except, of course, in church, 
where her voice is drowned by the others) ; 
and they would doubtless, and very naturally, 
feel aggrieved if they were, so to say, shut 
out — ^as ttey would be if she went off to 
exhibit her powers in your little school- 
house." 

Mrs. Nevil, sitting back in her throne- 
like chair, her jewelled fingers gleaming as 
she stitched at some church embroidery, 
considered the matter settled ; and Mr. 
Marlowe, somewhat crestfallen, rode back 
to Alveston to carry the intelligence to 
his wife. 

^' I suppose you said the Town Hall was 
impossible,"said Mrs. Marlowe placidly. 

The Rev. Josiah was in considerable con- 
sternation. He had not seen, and more- 
over he could not see, why the concert 
should not be in the Town Hall at Upchurch. 
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'^ But I do," said his wife. " And so 
would you if you had any sense. We want 
to make Alveston a place of itself, instead of 
a neglected suburb of Upchurch. The 
Upchurchers are to recognise ics — we are 
not going to swell their importance. How-, 
ever, leave it to me. I shall drive over and 
call upon Mrs. Nevil ;'' which she did next 
day. 

'^I always liked Mary Marlowe," said 
Mrs. Nevil to her husband when the family 
were assembled in the drawing-room after 
dinner on the day Mrs. Marlowe had 
paid her visit. " Blood will tell. She is 
so full of aspiration. How she can have 
married that insignificant little man, who is 
always darting about with that big head and 
little body of his, just like a tadpole, as if he 
didn't know what he was or where he was 
going, I can't imagine." 

"If you are speaking of Marlowe, my 
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dear," and the ascetic face of the honourable 
and reverend JSTevil appeared above the 
evening paper as his slow bass tones were 
launched into the room, " I consider him 
well-meaning, very well-meaning indeed. 
K an insignificant labourer, still a labourer 
with a will to work honestly in the vine- 
yard.'' 

*' Yes, to get as many of the big grapes 
for himself as he can. All he thinks of is 
how much he can make by the sale of the 
tickets. Now his wife is so different. It 
was quite edifying this afternoon, she was 
so simple and unaffectedly earnest. ^ Of 
course, dear Mrs. Nevil, your will is our 
law,' she said to me, with quite touching 
gratitude (Mary Marlowe is one of the very 
few grateftil persons I know). ' But may 
I tell you why the idea of a concert came to 
Josiah at all?' And she explained the 
fearfiiUy savage state of Alveston when they 
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came to the place. There was hardly a 
congregation, and none of the men ever 
went to church, and when they first began 
to attend the services they lounged about 
and spat and grinned, perverted by that 
fearful man at the Hall. The first point to 
be gained was to get them to honour 
the House of God, and to achieve that, 
Mary Marlowe has really suflfered a martyr- 
dom." 

'^ But what of the concert, my dear ?" 
Mr. Nevil had listened, contemplating the 
first wood-fire of the autumn with a lofty 
patience. 

"My love, will you allow me to speak T 
" Certainly.'' The clergyman bowed his 
head and resignedly laid his paper on 
his knees. 

*' If you will not interrupt, you will under- 
stand. Mary Marlowe recognises that art 
should be pressed into the service of religion. 
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She said that dear May's voice would 
humanize the people. Of course the people 
of Alveston would never take the trouble to 
attend a concert Jiere. They would be glad 
of the excuse not to come, if five painted 
windows were in question instead of one. 
As the concert is in their own schoolhouse 
they will be shamed into coming. Then 
Mary Marlowe has at heart the conversion 
of the atheist's daughter." 

"I did not think much of her/' said 
May, yawning. 

" Do you mean that tall, handsome girl ?" 
asked Mr. Nevil. " One of the finest walkers 
I have seen." 

" Oh, papa ! you cannot mean that 
common creature; she looked like a work-girl 
dressed up," suggested the gentle Ella. 

"Your papa is very shortsighted, my 
dear. No matter what the appearance of 
the girl, she has a human soul to be saved; 
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and for a human soul Mary Marlowe, like 
any other good clergyman's wife, would go 
to the stake." 

*^ Stakes are out of fashion, so it is easy to 
talk about them,'' said Mr. Nevil, taking up 
his paper and growing pettish. Pettishness 
was the one cloud in the clear sky of his 
scholarly and gentlemanly serenity. '^ But 
I cannot see what an amateur concert has to 
do with converting to Christianity." 

'' My dear, like all those learned people, 
you think in a groove. You will see." 

" See what ?" asked the clergjnnan. 
Then he buried himself in his paper, Mrs. 
Nevil looked more dignified even than usual, 
and resolved to help Mary Marlowe in her 
laudable ambition. 

The Rev* Josiah was disappointed. 

" I wish you women would leave business 
^lone," he said, when his wife told him that 
Mrs. Nevil perfectly agreed with her that 
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the proper place for the concert was their 
own schoolhouse. Then it came out that 
the Rector's programme had outgi-own its 
schoolhouse limits. He had promised 
Colonel Farrar — Captain Rawson's friend — 
that a certain Miss Morini, a well-known 
London amateur, should sing — on the 
strength of which promise a number of 
tickets had been taken by the military 
ch-cle. 

'' It will end in there being no room for 
the two shilling people ; and fancy what 
those Londoners will think of that little 
bam of ours!" said the Rector, disconso- 
lately. 

It was a sudden tumble for his aspirations. 
He had already fancied his own compositions 
reviewed in the Upchurch Gazette : " As the 
dulcet tones of the exquisite soprano pos- 
sessed by the esteemed daughter of our 
revered pastor echoed through' the hall, the 
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audience were spell-bound by the composi- 
tion, which, if we mistake not, we owe to the 
inspired pen of the Rev. Josiah Marlowe." 
Ah! he could imagine what the Upchurch 
Gazette reporter, who had a trick of writing 
in " the House that Jack built " style, would 
make of it. But that untidy-looking young 
man, who had said, '' Certainly, Mr. Mar- 
lowe, certainly, sir, with the greatest pleasure 
in life," with such alacrity, when the Rector 
had fished him out of the ofiice of the Gazette, 
and proposed to talk business over a glass 
of sherry at the Royal Oak — if he could be 
coaxed into the schoolhouse — would not 
be allowed the space or the type for a 
record of a village concert, which would 
have been merely that concert's due if it had 
taken place in the Upchurch Town Hall. 

^^ It will be a dismal failure," said Mr. 
Marlowe gloomily, " and it will end in our 
being laughed at." \ 
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"The schoolhouse will look charming, 
my dear." 

Rinaldi had promised to help Mrs. Mar- 
lowe with the decorations a few days pre- 
viously, when he had come from town ex- 
pressly to call at the Rectory. " Oh yes," 
Mrs. Marlowe had thought to herself when 
the Italian had presented himself, faultlessly 
dressed, glancing eagerly into the room, then 
looking disappointed. " He has come to see 
me^ I dare say." 

While she was friendly in a kind, motherly 
way, she had steered the conversation very 
neatly towards the subject of Eve Lester, 
and had soon extracted a semi-declaration 
of the Italian's admiration^ Then she 
waxed grave, and lectured the young 
sculptor. Eve was her special protegee — 
more particularly as her father was a 
heathen. 

" But you are a Roman Catholic," she said. 
VOL. II. 26 
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" You confess, and kiss the cross, and eat 
fish on Fridays." 

She made Einaldi understand that even 
with these superstitious drawbacks, he might 
know that he would owe it to his religion 
alone, if she countenanced his seeing Eve 
after the confession of his admiration. 

The Italian was excitably, volubly de- 
lighted. With Mrs. Marlowe's help — ^he 
thought to himself — he could soon snap his 
fingers at all ^^ those brothers" whom he 
believed to be as much in love with Eve as 
he was himself. 

"Ah, madame, but I kiss the cross a 
hundred thousand times, I confess, I do 
anything if you let me see her !" 

Mrs. Marlowe explained that such ex- 
tremities were unnecessary. Then she gave 
him a little moral lecture. It was not what 
he had done, it was what he was going to 
do, etc.; and they parted with the mutual 
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understanding that at all events the clergy- 
man's wife did not disapprove of the sculptor 
as a possible mate for Eve Lester. 
. " He is well bred, for a foreigner; he has 

made his namej the Duke of A and the 

Marquis of B buy his statues. I am 

sure it would be quite as good a match as 
we can expect for the poor dear girl under 
the circumstances," Mrs. Marlowe thought, 
afterwards. Of course, no one in society 
would ally himself with the daughter of a 
man who was not only an atheist, but had 
brought up his daughter among men in that 
fashion, no matter what her dowry might 
be. But Mrs. Marlowe believed as little in 
Mr. Lester's wealth as in his philanthropy. 

So she had no scruple in bringing Eve 
and Rinaldi together on occasion. She in- 
vited them both to limcheon the day of the 
concert, and afterwards took them to the 
schoolroom, where they spent the afternoon 

26—2 
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decorating, with the aid of the schoolmistress, 
the Rectory gardener and his assistants, 
Rinaldi was all life and activity, up and 
down the ladders like a huge monkey, 
laughing and talking with his mouth full of 
nails, then helping the schoolmistress to 
pour out tea, and afterwards wrapping Eve 
up in Mrs. Marlowe's waterproof and escort- 
ing her hack to the Hall under an enormous 
umbrella, for it was raining. On the way 
they met Ross. Rinaldi nodded to him 
with a triumphant glance. Ross just 
touched his hat and hurried on without 
looking at Eve. 

^^ I cannot see why that little man likes 
to be a brother," said Rinaldi. (There 
had just been, a meeting at the London 
club, when Mr. Lester's partner, Mr. Well- 
bourne, and his brother, went through the 
formula of being admitted to the Society — 
"to please my partner, you know, Mr. 
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Linton," the elder Mr. Wellbourne, a &t 
good-humoured man, had said to the secre- 
tary.) 

" Why not r asked Eve. " Mr. Ross is a 
real brother to the poor." Bift she spoke in 
subdued tones. Why had Ross avoided 
looking at her ? This was the third slight 
since that evening at the Rectory when he 
gave her his confidence. How curious it 
was, she thought — that he should have 
claimed her as a sister, have told her the 
story of his tender, wounded heart, then 
should have, as it were, shrunk away into 
the merest distant acquaintance ! 

" Ah, he funny little man, that Ross !" 
Rinaldi laughed softly at the recollection of 
the other evening. " They funny fellows, 
they Mr. Wellboumes and him. They sit 
and look at us,"and not say one word." 

But Eve smiled but faintly at his broken 
account of the meeting of the Brotherhood, 
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She felt depressed, and went to her room 
to dress as soon as they arrived at the 
Hall. 

She walked straight to the window. It 
was twilight.* The heavy masses of grey 
cloud had parted — showing a lake of lumin- 
ous golden green which was reflected on 
the wet foliage of the trees, on the clear 
rain-puddles below, on the garden-walks. 
A sweet, earthy odour came stealing in 
through the half-opened casement. A loose 
trail of ivy fluttered and tapped restlessly 
in the night- wind that had suddenly arisen 
and was tossing the branches dry. A faint 
weird moan — the wind sighed in the wide 
chimney — and Eve looked suddenly in the 
glass, starting at the sight of the fece with 
the ,pale parted lips and round startled 
eyes, as if suddenly confronted with her 
own ghost, and as if that ghost had said, 
'^ What am I r 
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. "What am I?" Eve stood wonder- 
ing what this new self-questioning, self- 
realization meant. " Am I beautifial ? Am 
I pleasant ?" a rush of questions fled out 
from her mind, like a flock of startled 
birds. It was so new, so overpowering, 
this sudden feverish anxiety about herself, 
this curiosity and — yes, she acknowledged 
it — this strorig desire to be charming, 
sweet, as she had felt that other women 
were. 

She lighted her candles, and the yellow 
light flickered on the image of a grand, 
womanly form in a loose dark dress, out of 
which a clear fair face rose straight and 
white like some delicate blossom towering 
proudly above a mass of close green foliage. 
Her quick artistic sense thrilled with 
satisfaction, but her unselfish nature was 
wrung with a new, dull pain. 

" If I told papa exactly what I felt, he 
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would say it came from being with women. 
What a cruel thing to be a woman! not 
to be able to kill and smother your 
womanly feelings because you don't know 
what they are. They are hatched and come 
to life, you don't know how or when : 
there they are, all of a sudden, and you are 
puzzled what to do with them. There ought 
to be a dictionary of one's petty feminine 
miseries. And this horrid feeling that I 
want to look as well as that pretty May 
Nevil to-night— why ? What for?" She 
almost wrung her hands out of sheer dis- 
gust. Then she opened her wardrobe, 
unhooked her dresses and threw them upon 
the bed, looking askance at the long limp 
masses of stuff; and after that, taking 
them up one by one, she smoothed them 
apologetically — ^it was a tacit confession of 
weakness. Eve Lester, choosing a light 
evening-dress her father had just given her 
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(at Mrs. Wellbourne's suggestion), and 
hanging up the rest — ^felt herself suddenly 
enfeebled, shorn of her moral strength, 
"unmanly" — an adjective that danced 
about her during her dressing like some 
teasing fly. 

Unmanly ? Perhaps she would have felt 
her eflFeminacy less had she seen the tri- 
umphant Rinaldi steering himself through 
his toilette. Peter had unpacked his port- 
manteau, and had laid out the guest's 
evening things, opening his round eyes at 
the number of shirts and collars. Peter had 
not yet learnt that a speck or a crease " not 
do," as the sculptor said more decidedly 
than he ever spoke, when his eyes detected 
either. To-night Rinaldi first lighted all 
the candles in the bedroom, then proceeded 
anxiously to inspect his linen. Three shirts 
were crumpled up and thrown aside (his 
habit when he rejected, lest they should 
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appear again), and the same fate awaited a 
dozen collars. At last he stood contem- 
plating himself in the long glass of the 
wardrobe, wriggling to see his back in the 
opposite mirror on the dressing-table. His 
expression was gloomy and suspicious. He 
^ fancied he saw a wrinkle against that left 
armhole of his evening-coat Impossible — 
it must be fancy ! The moisture gathered 
on his forehead — ah, that was all right ! He 
moved — ^the wrinkle and his frown dis- 
appeared simultaneously, as he drew a long 
breath, and, once more adjusting the coat 
which had given him such a fright, gazed 
in satisfaction at his long figure. Sculptor 
though he was, he had not yet discovered 
that those lengthy limbs and their largQ loose 
joints had a strangely angular, apeish way 
of moving, which, when he had grinned 
and his white teeth had gUstened as he 
stood on the ladder that afternoon, had 
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made the schoolmistress think — "Lor! if 
he isn't like that big monkey in the 
Zoological !" 

Eve was just going downstairs as he went 
from his room. She looked back, upwards. 
The shaded lamp on the staircase softened 
her sweet, serious face ; she seemed floating 
down among ethereal, cloudy drapery. 
Rinaldi forgot himself ; his heart beat as he 
contemplated the future Madame RinaldL 
He must make a statue of her soon — no, at 
once ! 

"Ah, mademoiselle !" He stopped, and 
clasped his hands with an expressive gesture 
of admiration, hope, respect. 

Eve turned and went quickly down — not 
displeased — an inquiry, Would others think 
the same ?' flashing through her mind. Mr. 
Lester came out of the library. 

" If we must go to this afi'air, whatever it 
Is, we must dine at once." 
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Something was wrong. Eve and Rinaldi 
took their places at the dinner-table silently, 
and Peter moved about with noiseless awe. 
He knew " them letters " he took massa that 
afternoon had put him out. He was all 
right then, walking in the garden, his hands 
behind him (his attitude when content). 
Yet there was only one letter which might 
be called business, and in this there was no 
unpleasant news. 

'' My dear friend," was scrawled on the 
large note used by the firm, in Mr. Well- 
bourne's round comfortable-looking hand- 
writing, *' what a self-tormentor you are ! 
Did I not tell you the history of those 
investments the other day from beginning 
to end ? Did I not convince you that the 
money-market as it appears to the. public 
and as it is to us is as different as the creed 
of your favourite Pythagoras to his followers, 
and that same creed to the outer world ? 
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I must not really indulge you in going all 
over the ground again. Still, if you persist, 
we will have a repetition, chapter and verse. 
You know I do not require notes. I should 
not be successful as I am did not this obliging 
cranium of mine do duty for any number of 
ledgers. Choose your own time, therefore. 
My brother and I hope to be with you on 
your charming daughter's birthday," etc. 

It was pleasant, clever, equable, like Mr. 
Wellbourne himself. Yet Mr. Lester gaaed 
at the letter as if the round Latin characters 
were hieroglyphics. And the more he 
gazed the paler and the more anxious grew 
his face. 

*^ Pale and anxious.'' Eve's verdict' as 
she glanced stealthily at her father from 
behind the graceful fernery placed in mid- 
table. ''Why?" she was inwardly asking, 
when her father said in a querulous 
voice : 
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**Is that the gown Mrs. Wellboume 
chose T 

" Yes, papa." 

"But, monsieur, it is — ^what you say — 
exquise, superbe." 

" Is it good taste ?" Mr. Lester looked 
at Rinaldi. Rinaldi glanced at Eve. She 
was imconscious of the subtle slight. 

^' It is divine!" 

The sculptor spoke rapturously, looking 
towards Eve, who was abstracted. (To her 
these changeful moods of her father's were 
paramount.) " You say, Madame Well*- 
bourne choose it ?" 

" The wife of my partner." 

'^ The gentleman who is a brother ? Ah, 
but what a John Bull ! He shake your 
hand so strong. He such a round red face. 
He good, but not clever, eh?" 

Mr. Lester smiled. He was sharpening 
his carving-knife. 
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'^ Eve, do you hear that?" 

The young girl started, almost guiltily. 
Her thoughts had wandered she hardly 
knew where. 

" What — which — papa?" 

"Why — Brother Rinaldi's description of 
Wellbourne." 

" I have never seen him." 

" Ah, he like one butcher-man, so round, 
red, kind." Kinaldi, encouraged by having 
roused Mr. Lester from his ill-humour, 
puffed out his cheeks, and gesticulated. 
" He very rich, is he not ? Where it come 
from ? His father rich man ?" 

" Self-made," said his host, more himself. 
Then he described Mr. Wellboume's extra- 
ordinary career. First, a mere office-boy, 
accumulating the traditional half-crown; 
then clerk, saving his firm on emergency 
by a clever cowp ; afterwards junior partner, 
and finally centre and cause of the magni- 
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ficent success of a firm which had been the 
envy of the merchant monarchs of the 
world. 

As he spoke, he reanimated ; then Rinaldi 
deftly turned the conversation towards this 
Madame Wellboume, who had imagined 
that lovely drapery. 

" When I copy Miss Eve — when I make a 
statue of mademoiselle — that, sir, is my 
drapery." 

Eve started. 

"I beg your pardon?" said Mr. Lester 
ceremoniously. Upon which Rinaldi began 
to explain. 

" A statue of my daughter ? You cannot 
be thinking of what you are saying, Brother 
Rinaldi." Mr. Lester brushed a crumb fi-om 
his sleeve, rose — ^for dinner was over — and 
went out. 

'^ What he mean ? ah, but mademoiselle !" 

Eve's breast heaved, her downcast eyes 
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looked suspiciously tearful ; but she made a 
brave struggle, and smiling at Rinaldi as 
she laid her napkin aside, said : 

"It is a curious idea for a Brother of 
Freedom to have." 

" To make a statue of you, mademoiselle ! 
But why r 

"I have the misfortune to be a woman j 
you may forget it, and papa sometimes — but 
I? Oh, never r 

Eve rose and looked wistfully at the 
Italian. He rose immediately, her simple 
touching beauty as she stood there sorrow- 
ful, almost ashamed — enslaving him, making 
his indignation rise against Mr. Lester for 
his expressed contempt. 

" But, dear lady, / would die for a sweet, 
good woman," 

" Don't you know there is no such thing?'* 
Eve laughed, with tears in her voice. " You 
are not a real -brother yet, or you have not 

voi;.. II. 27 
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learnt your lessons ! Fancy asking papa to 
let you make a statue of a woipan !" 

" But his daughter — that another thing.'^ 

" I wish I were some one else !" said Eve 
passionately. " It is my daily, hourly misery 
that I am not the son my father wants — that 
he ought to have!" — and she, too, went out. 

Kinaldi glanced comically at old Peter, 
who was brushing the crumbs from the 
table-cloth. 

"Poor Missy Eve!" said the old man in 
a confidential undertone. " It bad for poor 
missy to be a girl. Ah, sare, don't you 
never speak to massa about the ladies. He 
not like 'em. Now, when I had my poor 
wife — she dead now, poor soul — I never 
speak to massa 'bout her." 

" But Miss Eve, she so beautiful, good, 
Peter." 

" Ah, that all nothing to massa." Peter 
shook his grey head wisely, "Massa so 
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clever, you see, Massa Rinaldi. He see all 
wrong here in this worF. If massa had 
made the worF, now, we wouldn't 'ave 
been bothered with the wimmin. There 
wouldn't ha' been no dress, no dancin' 
about and jealousy, no religion, no nothing 
silly o' that sort," 

'' But the little children, Peter ?" 

'^ Ah, massa make 'em grown up, mans 
and wimmin, all at once — no, mans, I 
mean. No wimmin. Ah," said Peter 
thoughtfully, poising his crumb -tray on his 
uplifted hand, " massa so clever that when 
he goes to heaven he see something dare 
not right, depen* upon it, and he tell God 
Almighty how 'im must be done." 

Upon which Peter retired, and Rinaldi 
grew thoughtful. A son! Mr, Lester 
wanted a son — would he not find a son in 
his daughter's husband ? 

He heard voices in the hall. Mr. Lester 

27—2 
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was lifting his greatcoat firom the stand- 
The Italian hastened to assist him. Eve, 
wrapped in a white shawl, went out, 
followed by Peter, and took her place in 
the Marlowes' little single brougham, which 
had been sent to fetch them. Mr. Lester 
went after, accompanied by Rinaldi. The 
sky was sprinkled with stars. The air was 
clear and chiU after the rain. 

" What is the use of this wretched little 
thing ?" Mr. Lester gazed disgustedly at 
the miniature brougham. Rinaldi at once 
arranged matters by mounting the box; 
then they drove off through the village, 
which was generally lighted by the lamp-lit 
shop-fronts. To night, however, all was 
dark. The carriage-lamps flashed upon 
closed shutters and blank windows. The 
small shopkeepers were already in their 
two-shilling seats at the schoolhouse. Mr. 
Marlowe had made a special visit to each, 
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soliciting patronage in a semi-jocular, semi- 
pastoral way. *' We want you as audience, 
and I in particular want to know you 
associated with the improvements in God's 
House — our mutual House of prayer," he 
had proposed. 

Then the one appealed to, half-gratified 
at being asked to patronize the church and 
the Rector, half-sheep-faced — would mur- 
mur something unintelligible, wipe his 
hands on his apron, gingerly take the 
tickets, hand the Rector the required sum, 
and watch him walk off with a half-amused 
misgiving as to whether the affair were 
altogether correct. ** The missus would 
know." In most cases the " missuses " 
were gratified at being deemed worthy to 
take their places among " the quality." 

And they mustered in their best Sunday- 
clothes at the hour printed on the tickets — 
half-past seven. As there was but one 
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entrance (the second door now hidden by a 
curtain behind the platform led to the 
infant school), Mrs. Marlowe arranged that 
they must be in their places at the back 
before the real audience arrived at eight 
o'clock. 

As Eve, her father, and the Italian, 
walked through the little crowd of rustics 
assembled on the wet gravel of the school- 
house yard, the windows shone brightly; 
but even Eve and Rinaldi had hardly anti- 
cipated the effect their afternoon's work 
would produce by candlelight. 

As they entered by the side-door, Mrs. 
Marlowe, in black satin, was standing on 
the crimson carpeting talking to the De 
Smythe party, who occupied the front seats 
in the transformed schoolroom. The white- 
washed walls were hung with festoons of 
ivy and evergreen from the Rectory shrub- 
beries which the girls had been busy 
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making foi* the past ten days. Mrs. 
Marlowe had looked up some old ormolu 
wall-lights. These were placed at intervals 
along the walls. The floor was carpeted 
with red baize, and the rows of new cane 
chairs had been hired from Upchurch. The 
gay colours worn by the village -folk — who 
wei*e packed close behind a crimson cord 
that divided the two-shilling benches from 
the five-shilling chairs — ^brightened the end 
of the room opposite the platform. Here 
the tiers of gaily -flowering plants, inter- 
mixed with choice ferns and shrubs — the 
music-desks to the left, the piano to the 
right, and a big white bust of Beethoven in 
the centre — ^had a background of crimson 
curtains, artistically draped by Rinaldi. 

Carriages were driving up. May Nevil, 
wrapped in a swansdown cloak, came flutter- 
ing in, and went across the platform, — ^fol- 
lowed by Ernest Rawson carrying his violin, 
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and by Captain Rawson, who carried a huge 
roll of music. Mr, Nevil, the honourable and 
reverend, made a stately entry ; Mrs. Nevil, 
with a glittering diamond spray fastened 
upon her rich lace cap, looking graciously 
around, conscious that she was the mother 
of the heroine of the evening. " Those are 
your people, Mary — very nice, very respect- 
able, I am sure," she said, inspecting the 
crowd on the back benches through her 
lorgnette-7-(to her "those good folks who 
were to be humanized by hearing May sing." ) 
Then she accepted a programme from Mr. 
Marlowe — who flitted about spasmodically, 
a set and uneasy smile on his face — and 
subsided into her chair between her 
daughter Ella and her husband with satis- 
fied dignity. 

Here came the officers, dandies most of 
them, standing aside as two neighbouring 
clergymen came in — one of these with a some- 
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what dowdy wife, who had made the most of 
her Sunday gown by addmg lace collar and 
bows and little trinkets. And when these 
had all found their seats, while the rising 
hum of voices grew louder, there was a 
bustle to the door on the part of the Rector, 
whose face suddenly fell. Some people 
came in he had not expected. He had not 
mentioned the concert to those two married 
ladies who were possessed of contralto 
voices, because, after he had " entangled 
himself with that Miss Morini/' as Mrs. 
Marlowe callied it, he found he could not 
ask them to sing. But here they were — 
the lean little Mrs. Farlow-Ferriar, whose 
scraggy figure was always decked in a 
wilderness of tiny trimmings and flounc- 
ings, and who managed to hang an extra- 
ordinary number of chains and bracelets on 
her bony neck and on the arm now resting 
within her husband's (a fine dark man, who 
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passed Mr. Marlowe with a surly nod) ; 
and the tall, plump wife of the German 
banker, Mr. von Hahn, who was gazing 
fiercely tound through his spectacles, his 
whole appearance, with his long fair beard 
and thick hair somewhat dishevelled, be- 
tokening a sense of injury. Mrs. von Hahn 
had not been asked to sing ! His Laura not 
asked to sing! He stood looking indig- 
nantly about, as the majestic, dark-haired 
Laura, who had a fat, complacent face> and 
whose huge shoulders seemed bursting 
irrepressibly from out her black velvet gown, 
seated herself next to the emphatic little 
Mrs. Farlow-Ferriar (whose accentuated 
manner had more than once led to her 
being called " F.-F." — fortissimo — by 
certain young lady friends with contralto 
voices who had not been asked to sing when 
she was present). 

The Rector saw the bobbing fair head 
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and the steady black one bent over his pro- 
gramme ; but he had no time to feel mis- 
giving. Here was David Ross, leading in 
the old man who was blind, who advanced 
timidly, his head hanging, his hands clutch- 
ing his young protector's arm. Eve, peep- 
ing from behind the curtain that shut away 
the infant school (which was temporarily 
the artists' room), noticed how kindly and 
gently Ross seated the old man next to Mr. 
Lester, and hurried back to fetch in the 
red-haired, blind painter. Conversation 
ceased in the room — all eyes were turned 
towards the door, as two tall men in the 
Grasslands mulberry livery carried in an 
invalid chair containing the paralyzed 
mathematician. 

Loud whispers of " Mr. Grant," " I tell 
you it ain't," " I say it is," came from the 
villagers at the back. Mr. Marlowe glanced 
at his watch. Two minutes past eight! 
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Miss Morini had not arrived; but they must 
begin. He scurried across the platform. 
There was a subdued excitement in the Kttle 
infant schoolroom, where the desks and 
forms were piled away in the comer, and 
young people in full evening dress were 
hovering about against the background of a 
long white refreshment-table, presided over 
with much unctuous gi'avity by the school- 
mistress in her best flowery Sunday bonnet. 
Pretty May Nevil, in her white silk dress, 
stood in a careless attitude, feeling herself 
a prima donna, and glancing through her 
music, humming now and then like a 
sleepy bird. Ernest Rawson was uneasily 
busy with his fiddle ; he had been screwing 
at it and tuning ever since he arrived. 
Captain Rawson leant against the wall 
gloomily staring at nothing. He had "pooh- 
poohed " the trifles he had to sing — " The 
Monks of Old'' and " The Standard-bearer," 
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— as concessions to popular taste utterly 
beneath his capacities. All the same, he 
was in the savagely moody state which he 
considered to be a noble dislike of display — 
but a propos of which an irreverent younger 
brother, still at Eton, had said, " I say, you 
know, whenever Kegy is going to spout he 
is in a blue funk.'' 

The Rector stepped airily in like a 
dancing-master, humming " Hark, the 
happy Drummer Boy," and going across to 
a little knot of serious men in black clothes 
— the " Upchurch Vocal Union," who had 
slunk in and amassed themselves in a comer 
an hour ago. These six solemn men, of all 
ages and sizes, were specimens of the 
bourgeoisie of Upchurch, selected by their 
leader — a Mr, Lionel Wildsmith, who had 
failed to win his spurs in the metropolis and 
had thought it better to be a number one in 
the provinces than to bark at the heels of 
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the successful in London. Mr. Lionel Wild- 
smith, already grown grey in Upchurch 
service, looked gravely at his watch as the 
Rector came up, gave a glance towards his 
men, that meant, " Up, sirs, and at it," and 
was off upon the platform. 

David Ross could number the places of 
amusement he had been to during his life 
upon his fingers. This decorated school- 
room, full of well-dressed women, of men 
with an air of satisfied self-possession, 
roused a dormant exhilaration. His pulses 
quickened, his spirits rose. He was sitting 
next Mr. Lester, whose statement that Eve 
was in the artist's room scarcely damped 
his cheerfulness. He was assisting in 
pleasure-going to these poor fellows, these 
crippled friends of Mr. Grant's. He was in 
good humour with the world. He felt a 
warm confidence in Eve — Eve (he never 
forgot that there was an Eve Lester). Just 
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as the grave members of the '^ Upchurch 
Vocal Union" filed upon the platform he 
was thinking of to-morrow — of Eve Lester's 
birthday festival — with a emious thrill of 
excitement. Elation and the perception of 
the ridiculous went hand-in-hand. The line 
of solemn men gazing blankly at the 
audience while their leader sedately struck 
the opening chords of their song upon the 
piano, seemed to him utterly absurd. 

^^ Are they not like undertakers new to 
the business who don't know what they 
have to do with the corpse ?" he whispered 
to Mr. Lester. 

" Drrum — drrum — drrum.'' 

In measured tones the men declaimed 
their imitation of a drum, then the alto 
in the corner threw his head on one side 
and sung out the theme. 

" He has no child, no wife, 
His duty is his life. 

The happy drummer-boy," 
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*' Bo-oy, bo-oy — ^bo-oy," earnestly sang 
the chorus. 

" He's foremost in the strife. 
His duty is his life, 

The happy drummer-hoy," 

rapturously shouted the alto to the accom- 
paniment of the measured '* dr-rum — dr-rum 
— drrum." 

'' I consider this an extremely strange 
song/' whispered Mrs. Farlow-Ferriar to the 
dignified Laura, pursing up her lips. 
^* Peculiar. A boy who has no wife, no 
child. What does it mean? There is an 
ill-concealed impropriety. What do you 
think, dear Mrs. von Hahn T 

" Certainly," said the big contralto, who 
i^as given to acceding monosyllables. 

" I wonder at Mr. Marlowe," continued 
the slighted Mrs. Farlow-Ferriar, folding 
lier progranime. ^*But it is only what 
I expected." 
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The mute-like vcxjal Unionites bowed 
and retired amid faint suggestions of 
approval, and a crisp fluttering of pro- 
grammes betokened the interest of the 
audience anent the next item in the musical 
m^nu. This was " The Monks of Old/' to 
be sung by Captain Rawson. 

" You will like that, my dear,'' said Mrs. 
de Smythe to her red-faced Squire, who was 
not in the best of tempers — having had 
to hurry through his last three glasses 
of after-dinner port, so as to be in time 
to escort his important wife and long-nosed 
daughter. " I heard that song somewhere. It 
has a great many ho-ho's and ha-ha's in it." 

" So much the worse," growled the Squire 
sulkily, opening his dazed eyes with the 
contracted pupils. " I call this an exhibi- 
tion of idiocy. Idiocy. Just as if I didn't 
know what music was. Haven't I heard 
the opera- singers ?" 

VOL. II. 28 
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A faint clapping, and a laugh from the 
back benches. Captain Rawson strode upon 
the platform, stumbled over an inequality in 
the crimson-covered boards, recovered him- 
self, then turned pale, and glared fiercely at 
the audience. He was not angry— except 
with the carpenter, whom he was inwardly 
anathematizing. Etta Watts had tripped 
lightly after him and was playing the pre- 
lude, her eyes raised to the schoolroom 
ceiling in the ecstasy of promotion to be 
somewhat— ever so insignificant a some- 
what — ^to her military idol. 

Then, with a fi-own, the Captain sang out 
his tale of the monks of old ; relating their 
jollity, how 

** They laughed, ha, ha ! 
And they coughed, ho, ho," 

with the grim sternness of a vocal execu- 
tioner. Such monks — the audience felt — 
should never have existed; and if fate 
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ordained that exist they must, the power of 
living in beings whose laughs and coughs 
gounded thus should be speedily annihilated 
by the brave Captain and his troop. To be 
blown from the cannon's mouth would be a 
doom not altogether undeserved by reverend 
gentlemen who could cough and laugh like 
that. Captain Rawson, his hideous but 
graphic warning ended, retired from the 
platform amid silent awe. The rustics at 
the back had stared open-mouthed and open- 
eyed, for Captain Rawson was an imitator 
of some of the greatest Italian vocalists, 
and appeared to consider that " the words 
of a song were nothing.^' 

" I tell yer it's a ghost story, with ghosts 
howling and owls squealing from the church 
tower at midnight," was the opinion of the 
grocer's wife, who had been educated at a 
" Seminary for Young Ladies " at Upchurch, 
and had spent her pocket-money in light 
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literature adapted to the taste and purse of 
the feminine young. 

" Tain't — 'tis a comic song. Heard Josh 
Smith, one of them Vocal Unionites, sing it 
t'other night, Mrs. Dunn." 

There was quite a controversy among the 
back-benchers after Captain Rawson had 
disappeared, and a lull ensued. An awk- 
ward lull. Loud whisperings issued like 
snake-hissing from behind the crimson 
curtain so artistically draped by Rinaldi. 
There was commotion in the sacred pre- 
cincts of the " artist's room." The third 
number in the programme stood against the 
name of '^Miss Morini." But no Miss 
Morini was there. 

'^ Just like her — didn't even get the titles 
of her songs in time for going to press.'' 
The Reverend Josiah had ruffled his sleek 
little hair-fringe, and was going about the 
artist's room as one seeking to devour. 
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"I play if you like." The tall Rinaldi 
was in a pleased humour in an atmosphere 
of success and pretty women. May was very 
pretty, he considered, especially when she 
pursed up those rosy lips ; and his divinity, 
Eve, illumined the little infant school as a sun. 

" Thanks, no, no." 

"I don't mind singing my song first," 
said smiling May, not at all displeased that 
her criticiser had returned among them un- 
applauded. (For the brothers of adoring 
men have a way of criticising the adored, 
and Ernest Rawson was her adorer.) 

'^What!" said the disgusted Rector; 
*' my ' Little Rose has bloomed for me ' to 
burst upon an unprepared audience ? Thank 
you, May; it is impossible!" 

Meanwhile a vision had flashed upon 
the audience. After the school-door had 
creaked, opened, and some excitement had 
ruffled the schoolmaster and one or two 
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other men who were the stewards of the 
evening — a tall man appeared, a lady on his 
arm ; a lady who seemed Eastern, wrapped 
from head to foot in some gleaming silvery 
stuff, between the folds of which flashed the 
whitest skin, the blackest eyes. 

" Good gracious!" piously ejaculated the 
Kector. 

The red curtain was lifted, the veiled figure 
tripped down the steps, followed by Colonel 
Farrar; then something silvery showered 
about and disappeared, the veil dropped 
and disclosed a splendidly-developed 
woman, a dark beauty with a creamy skin 
and great dark eyes, black hair plaited with 
pearls bound around a well-shaped head — 
a gorgeous dress of mingled silk and 
satin, white as the lace and pearls with 
which it was lavishly adorned, folding a 
fine figure so closely as to exhibit rather 
than to hide its curves. 
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Mrs. Marlowe's experienced gaze saw the 
extreme of a suspected fashion in the style, 
in the jewelled shoe and the paucity of 
neck drapery. " Josiah has been taken in, 
as usual," was her inward comment. She 
cast about to make the best of the situation. 
Colonel Farrar ought never to have intro- 
duced this questionably-fashionable damsel. 
But for him Nemesis must suspend her 
action. Mrs. Marlowe had enough to deal 
with here now, at once. 

All eyes in the artist's room were fixed 
upon the undeniably beautiful woman. Mrs. 
Marlowe went up and said, " Miss Morini, I 
believe T in a chill but perfectly amicable 
way which would have been the envy of a 
societary, had a true societary been present. 

The beautiful being bowed and smiled, 
showing a row of perfect teeth. Then she 
held out her hand towards Colonel Farrar, 
with a piteous moue — something was wrong 
with her glove. 
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To do the Rev. Josiah justice, lie was 
horrified. His wife — May — Eve — this lady 
— the quartette seemed squirming round 
and round him till he was giddy with the 
thought. He looked about him stupidly; 
something in his manner appeased his wife. 

" We must ,do the best we can, my dear. 
Colonel Farrar ought to have explained. 
Still, it cannot be helped." 

Mr. Marlowe thoroughly imderstood his 
wife's vague words. He gave her a grate- 
ful look, then went up to the officer and the 
young lady. 

" You omitted to send me the names of 
your songs, so I was unable to have them 
printed," he said. 

"Ah! I had not quite decided what I 
would sing. Finally, I chose ^ Robert, 
toi que j'aime,' and the aria firom the 
Puritanic 

Miss Morini fixed her great eyes 
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patronisingly on the little clergyman, evi- 
dently posing as the goddess of the occasion. 

"But — but — those are soprano songs," 
Mr. Marlowe stammered in his dismay. "Of 
course, I thought you were contralto." 

Miss Morini glanced at Colonel Farrar 
with half- pitying amusement. Colonel 
Farrar bristled with importance and annoy- 
ance. "Contralto? How could Mr. Mar- 
lowe have supposed such a thing ? Every- 
one with any knowledge whatever of musical 
matters knew of Miss Morini, whose voice 
surpassed that of Grisi in compass, purity, 
volume," etc., etc. Mr. Marlowe felt as if 
he shrank and collapsed. May! he could 
not look round at her. 

" Of course, of course ; naturally — I did 
not mean " he miserably stammered. 

His songs were done for — utterly, cruelly 
extinguished. " A little Rose has bloomed 
for me," immediately after " Roberto !" 
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Here the villagers at the back, their awe 
subsided, began to stamp their feet and 
knock their sticks upon the bare flooring. 
" It would not do to keep the stage wait- 
ing any longer," said Mr. Marlowe with 
feeble jocularity. Miss Morini produced 
her songs. Who was to accompany? 
What! no professional accompanist? She 
shrugged her shoulders, and ostentatiously 
repressed a smUe. Perhaps Mr. Marlowe 
would oblige ? Or there would naturally be 
the organist. 

" Something must be done, Mr. Marlowe." 
The Colonel became energetic. He was a tall, 
middle-aged man, with fierce mustachios. 
When he began to twist these, his soldiers 
were on the look-out. " Here, you there, 
can't you play this young lady's accompani- 
ment ?' 

The Colonel was summoning the chief of 
the Upchurch Vocal Union ! The pompous 
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Mr. Lionel Wildsmitli might be said to be 
himself a colonel — colonel of the middle- 
class musical Upchm-chers. He knew his 
position, and his demeanour was con- 
descending and patient. His " men " were 
wont to cluster, as it were, in his shadow, 
still holding themselves aloof As the 
Colonel spoke, the alto visibly shuddered; 
and one of the tenors, a grocer's assistant, 
declared afterwards that he heard his hair 
bristle, and you might have knocked him 
down with a feather. 

"Sir!" This was all the great man 
replied ; but that " Sir!" was as pregnant 
with expostulation, explanation, conscious- 
ness that this manner of address was an 
unfortunate mistake, etc., etc., as ever was 
that renowned Burleigh-nod, with all the 
wonderful meanings ascribed to it. 

Mrs. Marlowe saw the miUtary error 
(indeed, to the Colonel, the Director of the 
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Upchurch Vocal Union was merely a low- 
class civilian), and, as it were, interposed 
graciously. " Mr. Wildsmith, who had 
really been too kind, too obliging, as it 
was — must really not be called upon to 
do any more. They were already over- 
whelmed with the obligation ;" and while 
she was speaking and smiling, Mrs. Marlowe 
was taking mental stock. That group in 
the corner — May, gracefully conscious, 
coquetting with three men at once (Captain 
Kawson, Ernest, Rinaldi) ; while Etta Watts 
was doing chorus as usual, and Eve was stand- 
ing apart watching, with a wondering, wistful 
expression in her large child-eyes — it would 
be well to disperse that group. Mrs. 
Marlowe scattered them with a cowp. 

" Eve." Then in a few words she told 
Eve — difficult accompaniment — only Rinaldi 
could be relied upon at the moment's notice. 
She did not like to ask him; would Eve 
do so? 
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The girl, who had been feeling dispirited, 
puzzled, out of place, with " nothing to do," 
brightened up, and touching the Italian's 
arm, asked the little favour — asked it simply. 
She had been wondering why he was 
talking to May so exclusively, but without 
any sense of neglect. And he turned his 
black eyes rapturously upon her, seeing 
jealousy, preference even to open display in 
this interruption, and after giving her an 
ardent look with a passionately uttered 
" Anything that ycm ask," went up to Miss 
Morini, saw another beautiful woman, and 
readily and amiably adapted himself to 
his whilom r$le^ led her to the platform, 
carrying the music, then threw his energies 
into the accompanying — a gift naturally 
belonging to his subtly-sympathetic tem- 
perament. 

A little rustle of astonishment went about 
the audience as the handsome woman in the 
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glory of shining white sailed towards them, 
and stood among the flowers, against the 
crimson — making a gorgeous picture. Mr. 
Lester looked on coldly and curiously. 
Ross saw a suggestion of Cleopatra ; the 
women looked and whispered, critically to 
each other, with peremptory disapproval to 
their male relatives ; but all except the two 
blind men recognised the beauty that satisfies 
the eyes and the craving mental sense. 

Rinaldi's clear crisp touch was pleasant to 
the ears, while the audience stared with 
fescinated eyes. Miss Morini was a skilled 
platformite. She had clambered into society, 
as it were, over the amateur platform — as 
a burlesque divinity comes up through a 
stage trap. She stood with her chiselled, 
delicately-rouged and powdered face placidly 
adjusted, her eyes lowered and fixed upon 
her music with thoughtfiil modesty* As 
she launched her first note, those grand eyes 
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rolled up anda sublime expression shone upon 
her face. This was a supreme trick upon 
which she had been frequently congratulated 
by old acquaintances who had known her 
when she was working about the house in a 
dirty print frock, her hair frizzy with fluff 
and feathers, dutifully helping her lodging- 
house-keeper mother, ^'Lor, Clara, Old 
Gooseberry must 'ave taught yer," was, 
politely expressed, the opinion of former 
friends who had seen the untidy little girl 
blossom into the magnificent Miss Morini. 
Yet if they had seen the kernel within 
the nut, they would have known that the 
glamour was to her a flash of limelight, 
the patronage and applause a mere firework 
rocket, and that beneath the web of tricks 
beat a tired heart; that even to-day, when 
escorted for a *^ country walk" by her 
patron-admirer Colonel Farrar, the still 
autumn sunset which gilded the reddened 
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foliage, shining through the wet like tearful 
eyes brightening into a smile, had toucted 
her to the quick, had made the Colonel's 
"haw-hawing" society prattle a torture — 
had wrung her unsatisfied and disappointed 
nature till to sing to-night was a relief. 

"Toi que j'aime !" Who the '^toi" 
might be the transplanted girl knew not. 
As her splendid voice swooped into the air 
tinged with an anguish that tempered its 
sweetness and "bit" even the uneducated 
ear, she only knew that within her was 
some sensitive spirit that cried " Give, give," 
and turned away in horror from whatever 
her life did give; that this hungering instinct 
grew stronger and wilder, and that, were it 
not for the outlet when she sang, and for 
the opiates of kindnesses despairingly given 
to others, it would seize, overpower and 
drive the rest of her being over the precipice 
into the unknown blackness. This it was 
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that made her song a living voice. As she 
poured out the passionate phrases the most 
resisting of her auditors gave way, and 
listening, felt some responding vibration 
within themselves ; kaew — though how 
they knew they could not have told — that 
this was less a song than a soul-cry. Then, 
when the singer stilled, they broke forth into 
applause that had an inarticulate voice like 
the tears of the suffering, an applause which 
concerned each auditor's self — self having 
been implicated in the performance, though 
how, they neither knew nor guessed. 

The song over, this frantic burst of applause 
sounded like some cannon-shot in the ears 
of the rightful performers. The rightful per- 
formers were naturally Miss Nevil, Captain 
and Mr. Eawson. The flushed beauty de^ 
scending triumphantly amid clamours of 
approval was to them as a fox slinking out 
of his poultry-yard to a farmer. The farmer's 
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wrath naturally would turn towards any 
neglectful employ^. The wrath of Mr. 
Marlowe's three principal allies naturally 
turned towards Mr. Marlowe, the instigator 
of this unparalleled piece of — they did not 
know exactly what to call it. Misplaced 
and ignorant zeal would be too mild a 
term, they felt, as "hoorors " and " ancors " 
sounded vulgarly and offensively upon their 
ears. 

Some fair faces are demonisible by an evil 
expression. Such an one was May Nevil's. 
The Kector was so occupied by his pleasure 
at this success, that, smiling and beating 
time during Miss Morini's §ong, he never 
even glanced towards the charming May. 
And he applauded as loudly as anyone, 
feeling that Miss Morini had been introduced 
into Alveston by his agency, and that 
Alveston ought consequently to be deeply 
indebted to him. 
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So he joined Colonel Farrarin applauding 
as Einaldi reverentially conducted the suc- 
cessful artist from the platform — then, as 
Miss Morini returned to acknowledge the 
tiny hailstorm of approval, he went about the 
room quite triumphant, — " cock-a-whoop," 
as the disgusted Captain Eawson murmured 
imder his breath. 

'' And after this you expect me to go on 
and sing; your ' Little Kose has bloomed for 
me/ Not I, Mr. Marlowe." (The pretty 
May, with all her bright blossoming ways 
could prove the toughness of her branch on 
occasion.) "Not I." And her little foot 
was set firmly upon the floor, and her tiny 
white teeth were clenched as she settled into 
a becoming attitude amid the gloom of the 
semi-insulted "Vocal Union," who seemed 
drawn up in array as her background — so 
many black pawns flanking a white queen. 

"Not — whatV^ Again something cork- 
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screwy seemed to disport within the Sector's 
brain. 

" Well, of course, Mr. Marlowe, you can 
scarcely expect Miss Nevil to go on after 
you have played her such a shabby trick/' 
said the Captain. 

" Shabby trick ?" The Eector was terri- 
fied. He stammered. "My dear friend, 
really, when a man is worried like I am, it 
is rather hard when his friends are down 
upon him." 

May tossed her head, and threw aside 
her music. But she intended to sing 
(she thought, *'she was not going to be 
done out of singing by anybody"), so 
presently she picked up the copy of " the 
Little Rose," and went with sufficient 
placidity upon the platform, strengthened 
by the knowledge that the Rev. Josiah 
was, as she called it, " Mghtened out of his 
wits." She was not an ill-natured girl. 
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but she felt pleased to think, if Mr, Marlowe 
could have seen Mrs. Nevil indignantly fan- 
ning herself, and her honourable and reve- 
rend husband looking snakes and daggers 
after what they called " such an unseemly 
exhibition on the part of a low professional," 
he would have collapsed then and there. 

There was a murmur as May walked on, 
her self-contained manner a mute criticism 
upon her predecessor. She was Miss Nevil 
of Upchurch, and as such had a claim upon 
the intelligent sympathies of the audience. 
This they felt, and settled into a hushed 
expectation. But the atmosphere was one 
of reaction. Something passionate and 
real had passed and gone. When May 
came to the front and cleared her throat 
with a " h'm-h'm " — as she glanced back at 
Mr. Marlowe signalling that he might 
begin — ^it was as some common white 
butterfly fluttering in after the sudden 
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and unexpected advent of a magnificent 
tropical moth. 

" Poor Mr. Marlowe, he evidently knows 
nothing of programme-making/' said Mrs. 
Farlow-Ferriar, resignedly composing her- 
self to listen. 

"No," ejaculated Laura, the contralto, 
rearing her black head. 

The contralti were so far consoled in 
that they were not supplanted. There 
were no contralto songs. They were half- 
disarmed by this display of soprano — 
merely enough wrathful sense of injury 
being left to desire the punishment of Mr. 
Marlowe. Had contralti appeared, the 
consequences might have been really 
serious; for an alliance of two female 
tongues might, under favourable circum- 
stances, scourge their little world — how 
much more sting one modest and musical 
High Church clergyman ! 
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"A little Eose has bloomed for me," 
sang May Nevil in her slightly throaty and 
sharply-inclined voice. 

"A little Rose, 
Does she demand a spouse ? 

Oh, no, no, no ! 
A little Eose has bloomed for me, 
A little Eose." 

The Rector nodded and played his dis- 
jointed chords with exceeding caution, but 
the audience so far cared as little for his 
verse (the words were by the composer 
himself) as for his music. He went on 
playing his chords and nodding while May 
hemmed and turned over a page amid a 
depressing silence. 

^*A little Rose has bloomed for me" 
(began May again in shrilly accents). 

" A little Eose, 
I love her sweet fair petals ! 

Yes, yes, yes ! 
A little Eose has bloomed for me, 

A little Eose." 
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The song might have been pathetic — 
Bung, perhaps, to an after-dinner assemblage 
in the drawing-room of one who prided 
himself justly on his wine and liqueur 
connoisseurship. Here, after ** Eoberto," "A 
little Rose " fell, faded, scattering withered 
and scentless leaves as it passed. 

The blind men inquired about the song 
and the singer disappointedly. " I suppose 
it is pretty good T asked David Eoss of Mr. 
Lester, receiving a dry *' Remarkably good 
for him, I should imagine." Then, as May 
sang a spiritless third verse and retired amid 
an evident eflfort on the part of the audience 
to express their satisfaction, Ross and his 
neighbour began to talk. And their talk 
was of the other evening, when Ross was 
admitted to the Brotherhood at the same 
time as Mr. Wellbourne and his brother. 
Mr. Lester always displayed a certain eager- 
ness when the subject of the great firm 
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of which he was a member was introduced ; 
but to-night he spoke with a feverish rest- 
lessness which Eoss noted and inwardly 
commented upon. 

The Vocal Union came next, marching 
solemnly upon the platform, depressed, 
almost awed by the encounter between the 
Colonel (who was now strutting about, 
delightedly receiving the admiring gratu- 
lations anent his protegee that he felt to be 
his due) and their chief — whose rigid face 
meant war to the knife. It was a lugubri- 
ous chant rather than a glee, the title being 
''Alas, the Dying Maid." A martial phrase, 
played with lugubrious, expostulating 
meaning by the insulted chief, prefaced the 
principal melody, wailed almost hysterically 
by the alto. 

" Alas, the dying maid, 
Her last words have been said j 
The debt must now be paid ; 
Her corse in earth be laid. 
While all around do weep, weep, weep." 
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" How very much like the ^ cheep ' of my 
poor old Piper, the Cochin-China with the 
broken leg," said Mrs. Smythe loudly in her 
partner's ear — for the Squire dozed, and a 
coming snore was casting its prefatory snort 
in advance. 

" Nothing to Evans', my dear. All 
bosh! ITou don't bring me here again, I 
can tell you," he sleepily murmured. 

Mrs. Smythe settled her shawl. The 
comatose Squire was not in a rage, which 
was a boon to be thankful for. The choir 
suddenly shouted out a vociferatory chorus. 
The dying maid had her champions. The 
Vocal Union seemed horrified at the idea 
that her last words had been said (as 
indeed those last words should be where no 
voice more adaptable to the expression of 
the final wishes of an expiring damsel than 
a raspy alto was procurable). Amid the din 
David Eoss and Mr. Lester went on talking. 
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'* Do you know that I was really taken 
aback when I saw Mr. Wellboume/' David 
Ross was saying (he was leaning his head 
against the wall, and quietly smiling to 
himself). " Stout, florid, all that sort of 
thing. Not in the least the Mephistopheles 
or Machiavelli I expected." 

"My good sir, what can you mean? 
Mephistopheles — Machiavelli ! Applying 
such names to Wellboume— cheery-hearted, 
open-handed as the day!" 

" Even daylight deceives on occasion, Mr. 
Lester." 

" Well, you were the last person I should 
have imagined influenceable by captious 
reports." 

"Then you have heard the reports?" 
Ross, suddenly serious, faced Mr. Lester. 

" It depends upon what reports you 
mean." 

Mr. Lester seemed to writhe as he un- 
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easily turned away. (The Vocal Union 
were filing down from the platform; his 
eyes were attracted by the last dark head 
quivering against the crimson background.) 

" I suppose (I know I may speak truth- 
fully without oflFence) that you know the 
rumours ?" 

" Speak out, my Mend — I am the last 
man to care." 

Mr. Lester looked tired and wan; yet 
Eoss admired the set expression on the 
wasted face that boldly confronted him. 
Something in the proud, bold gesture re- 
minded him of Eve. A slight shiver shook 
him, as a passing breeze an aspen. 

" The rumours are not exactly pleasant 
rumours, Mr. Lester — I must confess that 
much. Still, the devil, as father of lies, 
may claim to be grandfather of the demi-lie 
report. What is the matter ?" 

Ross jumped up, alarmed. Mr. Lester 
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had abruptly risen, and was going towards 
the door. 

He would have gone to his assistance, but 
Rmaldi, who had been watching from behind 
the curtain, rushed out — ^his arm was under 
Mr. Lester^s before Eoss had left his seat. 

The two men — Rinaldi supporting his 
chief — passed out. The door closed behind 
them. They were in the schoolhouse porch, 
in the cool night — ^in the moonlight flood 
that made the sage's thin fece look wan and 
ghastly. The noisy murmur of music and 
applause rattled within, behind the closed 
door. 

As Mr. Lester's spare body tumbled 
lifelessly into the muscular arms of the 
Italian, outside sounds and sights struck 
Rinaldi almost painfully. The dark patches 
with glowing eyes were waiting carriages in 
the shadowy lane. The faint clatter and 
snorts were tossing horses' heads, A great 
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compassion rose up within him. The hold- 
ing of this burden brought back the recol- 
lection of an awful minute, when he had 
clasped a dying mother in his arms. 

''Help!'' he called out, and one of the 
menservants attending the carriages came 
hurrying up. There must be water near at 
hand. The servant, one of Eoss's (or 
rather of Mr. Grant's), seemed equal to the 
occasion ; in a few moments Rinaldi's hand- 
kerchief lay cool and wet upon Mr. Lester's 
forehead. 

A shuddering sigh, then a struggling 
murmur. 

"Eve— Eve!" 

" She shall come !" said Einaldi, and 
placing the fainting man in the footman's 
arms, he hurried into the schoolroom. 

Ernest Eawson stood upon the platform, 
assiduously tuning his violin to the piano- 
forte suggestions of Etta Watts. Einaldi; 
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passed hurriedly across the platform. Mr. 
Marlowe, May Nevil, and Captain Eawson 
were discussing in angry whispers; Eve 
stood by with her back to him. " Your 
father wants you." He took her hand and 
led her out. Mr. Lester stood leaning 
against the porch. He had rallied, but the 
pallor of his face, that curious strained smile 
— Eve^s heart sank. 

" We will take him home." Einaldi 
rushed oflF and found the Eectory brougham. 
Then the two assisted him in. Einaldi 
made light of the faintness, and talked his 
foreign chatter as they drove back to the 
Hall, but Eve was silent. Even Peter's 
cheerful stolidity as he helped his master up 
the steps — his "Ah, missy, Massa Lester 
all right directly him drink good wine !" 
as he bustled about — failed to dispel the 
chill of a growing misgiving. She sat 
watching the stately figure of her father. 
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He had sunk into a wide easy-chair in the 
dimly-lit drawing-room. His face was sharp 
and white against the green velvet. It 
seemed shrunk and suddenly aged; his 
hand drooped over the arm. Hands are 
expressive ; in this hand there was a painful 
suggestion of skeleton thinness, of life drop- 
ping from worn, relaxed fingers. And, 
sharpest pang of all — his beloved eyes did 
not wander in search of hers, as the eyes of 
the loved weak seek the eyes of the loved 
strong in the hour when life is laid low. 
Mr. Lester's eyes were withdrawn and fixed 
upon vacancy. Eve, in her grief and com- 
passion, in her longing to devote her whole 
being, as it were, as a filial holocaust — felt, 
as she looked, that she was thrust out, that 
her father was, as it were, isolating her by 
some impassable cordon of thought. 

Rinaldi and Peter talked. The sage had 
conclusively negatived the suggestion of a 
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doctor by a deprecatory wave of the thin 
hand. Presently he fixed his eyes upon 
Peter, and said slowly, with effort, that he 
would go to bed ; upon which Eve sprang 
forward, to be repulsed by a gesture. Mr. 
Lester summoned Peter, and after nodding 
round in a cold, vague way, he disappeared, 
leaning upon the strong old shoulder of his 
black servant. 

Rinaldi had seen and admired Eve's 
filial anguish. He stood, holding himself 
aloof with silent respect, watching her 
beautifiil troubled face. What should he 
say? 

"Ah, mademoiselle, but you must not 
figure to yourself that Monsieur Lester 
vare ill. Believe me, it nothing. Noth — ing 
at all" (with a gesture of assurance). 

Eve shook her head with a sad smile. 

"And he will be alone — all night," she 
said, half to herself. " He will not have 
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me with him ; and Peter sleeps — you can- 
not wake him." 

She had not intended a hint, but Einaldi 
saw an advantage at once. 

Alone all night ! Mr. Lester, while he, 
Einaldi, was in the house ? Nothing of the 
sort. It should not be. He enjoyed sitting 
up. His room was next to his host's. He 
would have his door open and listen ; and 
ah! he could move without noise like one 
little serpent. He would in and out and 
see how Mr. Lester get on, and no one hear 
him — no, not even mademoiselle herself, 
inquiete though she might be. 
, And Eve gratefully accepted. There 
was a certain delicacy of feeling in Rinaldi's 
manner that touched her. Her eyes 
moistened ; she stretched out her hand. 

His dark face flushed. She had forgotten 
the evening at the Rectory, but he re- 
membered when he had kissed her hand 
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and she had wept thereat, only too well. 
He looked at the fan* hand, snowy m the 
soft lamplight, with a passion of longing and 
regret — one of those readily leaping waves 
of emotion of his reflected in his dark eyes. 

He moved a step back. 

^' Mademoiselle not like me to touch her 
hand,'' he said reproachfully. Then the 
fiery black eyes happened to meet the 
troubled blue orbs, and the scene in the 
garden suddenly returned to Eve's mind. 
In one flash she saw David Ross, bareheaded, 
telling her his life-story in the twilight. 
She refelt her almost painful sympathy. 
Then the quick revulsion — when Rinaldi 
burst into the atmosphere of quiet human 
grief as some reckless wild animal might 
rush into a bed of delicate flowers, wither- 
ing her with that burning kiss upon her 
hand as carelessly as the rough paw would 
have crushed the fi'ail blooms. 
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She remembered. But she forgave, and 
softened towards this man who seemed de- 
voted to her loved father — all during that 
short moment when their eyes met. Then 
she dropped her eyelids, the corners of 
her mouth relaxed into an expression of 
resignation. 

" If you wish to kiss my hand, I suppose 
you must," she said, with a sigh — such a 
sigh as a mother's who perforce gives way 
at last to some wearying demand of her 
troublesome child. 

But Rinaldi, who felt, to a certain extent, 
master of the situation, and believed himself 
the Pygmalion of this Galatea, repressed his 
sudden passion. — This was not the moment 
to pluck a coveted fruit evidently not yet 
fully ripe. 

" I do not kiss the hands of my statues, 
mademoiselle, however they may be of the 
most beautiful," he said, with a grave bow. 
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He thought he could afford to wait. 

They had both been too preoccupied to 
attend to a noise of shutting doors, and each 
started almost guiltily as the drawing-room 
door opened, and Mr. Marlowe rushed in. 
His clerical tie was awry, his hair ruffled. 
His eyes flashed with anger. He stam- 
mered out : 

" But, upon my word, this is too bad ! 
What is it all about r 

He could hardly proclaim his injuries : 
how, after Miss Morini's second song, which 
was down next after Ernest Rawson's violin 
solo, " The Evening Dream " — that great 
event of the evening — was to have been 
played ; but how, when the audience could 
be prevailed upon to stop applauding Miss 
Morini, no Rinaldi could be found, May 
Nevil would not go on, so the Vocal Union 
were now singing that last song which was 
to have ended the programme. 
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" Too bad, too bad/' This was the only 
expression which came to the Rector's 
bidding, as he pulled Rinaldi into the hall. 
Eve was no more to him at that moment 
than some Fiji islander with whom he had 
nothing to do. And as for Mr. Lester, 
whose sudden illness Rinaldi related with 
much facial expression and gesticulation as 
the two drove quickly back to the school- 
house, Mr. Marlowe could only feel that Mr. 
Lester had chosen the very worst moment 
for his attack, whatever it was — and that 
somehow atheism had something to do with 
it. A good Churchman would not have 
been guilty of so mal h propos a fainting- 
fit. 

" Bah ! I don't believe in men feinting, '* 
said the Rector bitterly. 

Where a human being is a hybrid, the deli- 
cate balance is oftentimes disturbed. A very 
breath may do it. Mr. Marlowe was a musician 
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as well as a cleric. To-night the musician was 
to the fore. Should the cleric be blamed for 
the natural impetuosities of the musician ? 
Rinaldi troubled himself but little with such 
philosophical niceties, but summoned all his 
good-humour, rushed upon the platform, 
plunged into " The Evening Dream," and 
did all he could for it. What was the gloom 
of the artist's room (the performers were all 
at loggerheads) or the whispering restless- 
ness of the audience to him? He was 
pursuing a scheme, and Mr. Marlowe was 
merely one of his levers. He shut his ears 
to the faintly-ironical welcome which greeted 
his appearance, and drew upon his entire 
powers to give the fairest possible chance to 
the Rector's musical oflFspring. But after 
Miss Morini had taken them by storm, the 
audience cared little for " The Evening 
Dream." They were mostly amiably 
occupied in discussing Mr Marlowe's mis- 
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management. " Poor man, some one ought 
to tell him that he knows about as much of 
concert-giving as about preaching." (Mrs. 
Farlow-Ferriar.) "I hope this will be a 
lesson to him, and that for the future he 
will confine himself to his neglected parish- 
work,*' was Mr. Nevil's sternly-spoken 
opinion. His daughter had been eclipsed 
by Miss Morini, and the concert was, so far 
as regarded the programme, a failure. 
These were unpardonable sins in the eyes of 
the honourable and reverend gentleman 
(who had been instrumental in securing 
the living of Alveston for his old college 
friend), and his aspect was very grim 
indeed. 

And suddenly, during the performance of 
" The Evening Dream " — indeed, just at the 
point where pianissimo runs and trills wound 
aboutthe theme, like some slenderly -luxuriant 
vine — the somnolent Squire de Smythe 
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awoke; managed (after much dodging with 
some enemy who seemed to snatch away his 
watch when his weary eyes coquetted with 
the dancing figures on the white face) to 
ascertain that it was time to go— and accord- 
ingly said, " Come along," in stentorian 
tones to his belongings, as he staggered to 
his feet. The audience tittered, and Mrs. 
de Smythe's red face grew purple ; but the 
Squire's word was law to his family, and 
the party worked their way to the door, 
fascinating the attention of the auditorium. 
The remarks were not of the charms of 
the Rector's pianoforte piece, or Rinaldi's 
interpretation thereof Little whispers cir- 
culated, such as " Who'll put him to bed, 
d'ye think ?" " He must weigh eighteen 
stun, if he weighs a pound ;" " BailiflF said 
the old chap couldn't speak a word momin's 
till he'd swallered half a pint of brandy;'^ 
" She deserves all she gets, cantankerous old 
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skinflint.'' " The Evening Dream " was 
destined to fall upon stony ground. A few 
people clapped for the Rector's sake. But 
when May Nevil came fprward to sing 
" Love's Demand," there was a general 
stampede. Few present cared for the Rev. 
Mr. Nevil, the great clergjmaan who ruled 
Upchurch society by force of rank and 
wealth (which interpreted, means that none 
among the audience saw their way to 
" getting anything out of him "), so, em- 
boldened by the eclipse of May by Miss 
Morini, they simply marched out. 

Rinaldi, safely off the platform, rushed 
back to the Hall. The building looked 
black and sombre against the clear night- 
sky, enlivened by but one twinkling light in 
Mr. Lester's room. As he stood on the top 
step waiting to be let in, the wind went 
moaning through the churchyard trees, the 
swaying of the fluttering sprays of Virginian 
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creeper above the porch cast flitting, shadowy 
patterns upon the grim face in its wreath 
of knotted chains that, as it looked blankly 
at the Italian with its smoothly-rounded 
eyes, seemed smiling a derisive smile in 
the moonlight. To the imaginative artist 
this sculptured face of Slavery seemed 
endowed for the moment with some weird 
borrowed life, lent by a mocking Fate to 
warn him that beyond that threshold lay 
his slavery. Slavery ! As he stepped back 
almost hesitating under this unexpected 
impression, Peter, the emancipated slave, 
cautiously opened the door, and nodded 
gravely at him, as if in warning. , One short 
moment of hesitation, and the Italian stepped 
into the house where lived this newest 
object of his passion, determined to risk 
whatever there might be to risk, even if it 
were a hand-to-hand encounter with Fate 
herself. 
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" Massa Lester bad." This it was that 
cast the quaint, perplexed expression upon 
Peter^s old black face. His life was bound 
up with the life at the Hall ; ^' Massa Lester " 
and " Missy Eve'' were the objects for which 
he existed. He had watched his master 
closely of late, and had seen a change in 
him ; had seen the calm self-assurance fade, 
and an uncertain, questioning irritability 
take its place. This change in Mr. Lester's 
demeanour might be the reason, thought 
Peter, why his beautiful young mistress had 
softened, and, as it were, modified. The 
proud young Amazon, with her careless head 
held high, no longer stepped with that air 
of almost reckless freedom — the manner 
which had astonished David Eoss when 
they first met in the old churchyard. There 
was a feminine smoothness in her gait, a 
new softness seemed to roimd her young 
figure and her thoughtful face. 
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The quick negro instincts had not lain 
idle. Peter, as he rubbed his plate and 
polished his glass, had indulged in hundreds 
of minute speculations. He had come to 
no conclusion respecting the cause of the 
change in his master. He thought the 
change in Eve might be produced by 
anxiety respecting her father. Only to- 
night, when, on ushering in Mr. Marlowe, 
he noticed embarrassment in both Rinaldi 
and Eve, did the idea occur to him that the 
new member of the Brotherhood, " Massa 
Rinaldi," had been the first whose arrow 
had struck somewhere near the mark he 
fully believed to be the supreme goal aimed 
at by all the younger members of the 
Brotherhood — Eve's heart. Before Rinaldi 
had returned he had thought the matter 
out, shaking his woolly, grey pate con- 
siderably as he squatted outside his master's 
half-open door. He felt a superstitious 
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reverence for Eve*s bold innocence, the 
brave purity which could not recognise the 
evil it did not know. Yet (so he whispered 
secretly to himself, Brother of Freedom and 
womanhater though he was), " Wimmin was 
wimmin." For a female to be stuck up in 
creation like some cocoa-nut palm was not 
the usual thing, and Peter had rather com- 
passionated than envied Eve's solitary 
womanhood, and had felt satisfaction when 
she and Mrs. Marlowe came together. 
There was something sympathetic with his 
racial tendencies in the artistic Southerner. 
And if Rinaldi wished to ally himself with 
Eve, the African interiorily bid him " God 
speed." Not that he was going to show the 
Italian his feelings. Oh dear, no! Peter 
knew better than that Still, there was no 
harm in being friendly. 

Rinaldi was comfortably received, as the old 
negrocarefully shut and bolted the house-door . 
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Peter was even touched to tears by Rinaldi's 
intention to watch Mr. Lester during the 
night. Eve had gone to bed. Mr. Lester 
seemed calm and quiet. Peter conducted 
the Italian to his apartment, and after show- 
ing him every attention, retired almost 
reverentially. 

Rinaldi, giving a comical glance round as 
he recognised his position as night-watcher, 
stealthily crept about and arranged his 
room for the vigil. Peter had left claret, 
spring-water, and biscuits on a side-table 
to console his inner man till the houseman 
should bring him hot coffee at sunrise. He 
had borrowed a pile of French novels from 
the library. He changed his evening clothes 
for his rough working-dress, lowered the 
lamp-shade, and throwing himself into a 
cane rocking-chair, composed himself to 
read. 

He was in the front of the house. Eve's. 
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bedroom and sitting-room were at the back. 
She had left the baize door in the corridor 
open that she might hear sounds in her 
father's room. She was not intending to 
try to sleep. Sleep would be a mockery 
after such cruel anxiety, such an unexpected 
rejection of sympathy. How she loved her 
father! How tenderly she yearned over 
his evident suffering, which she could not 
alleviate! She sat in the window- seat of 
her sitting-room, her hot head leaning 
against the cool window-frame. The wind 
played with the silken masses of hair that 
lay upon her light evening gown. Her 
large, weary eyes gazed out upon the moon- 
lit landscape. There were the trees shud- 
dering blackly in the night wind ; the still 
fields; beyond, the towers of Grasslands 
were white above the dark belt of shrub- 
bery. Then to the left the graves crouched 
among the tombstones, as if hiding in re- 
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morsefiil grief. These were the same, 
immovable, while she, the living creature, 

was hunted and tossed by what ? 

What were these strong feelings under 
which she shivered or fevered ? Why were 
they ? Where did they come from ? 

She looked passionately up into the quiet 
sky. The moon shone calmly down. There 
was a hush; then the church clock tolled 
one solemn stroke. 

'' One." 

The answer to her restless thoughts came 
like a grave compelling hand laid upon her 
shoulder. She had read with her father 
how this idea of a One changeless whole had 
steadied the wildest rebellion of magnificently 
endowed minds, how it had proved the key 
to bewildering contradictions. She felt, 
gazing out upon that mere tiny comer of 
creation, how little, how insignificant was 
her being ; yet at that moment it seemed 
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the centre of her surroundings, for she was 
all aflame with mental sufifering. 

" Sometimes he used to be cold ; did not 
even look at me — or notice me; and I 
didn't care," she thought, referring to her 
fether. " Oh, why, why do I care now ?" 
All of a sudden her head fell upon her 
breast, and the soft muslin was wetted by 
her tears. 

Nature might soothe her grief, but Nature 
remained aloof — and silent. At least, out- 
side Nature did. Eve was wiping away 
her tears when a sudden noise arrested her 
attention — an unusual sound at the time of 
night — a footstep crackling on some near 
gravel-path. 

Her tears dried upon her cheeks. Her 
ears were on the alert. Her heart started 
into an unwonted life of quick, furious beats. 
Then she leant out of window. The garden- 
paths, scattered as they were with shining 
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pebbles, would soon have shown up an in- 
truding figure. Eve searched with her eyes, 
closely following the gravelled ways. Then 
the sharp crackles smote her left ear. The 
churchyard ! She turned her head rapidly 
and saw something moving, a black shadow 
against the white headstones. She watched 
it move slowly along till it came to the gate 
that divided the chiu:chyard fi'om the big 
field — that gate she was leaning over when 
she first met Ross, There it paused. A 
tiny white patch glimmered ; a face was 
turned towards the HalL Then she heard 
a cough, and noticed a spark, a red spark, 
the burning end of a cigar. 

" It is David Ross," she thought. And 
with the thought came a sense of comfort. 
Then he cared sufiiciently for her — father — 
to come out of his way to see if all were right. 
Her estimate of him, that he was generous- 
hearted, had not been wrong. To-morrow 
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she would see him, perhaps get the chance 
of finding out what had made him hold aloof 
since that evening in the Rectory garden 
when he gave her his confidence. 

Eve watched the figure at the gate. It 
was stationary for some time. Then she 
heard the faint sound of the gate opening 
and shutting, and the black speck travelled 
slowly across the stubble-field towards Grass- 
lands. 

She shut her window gently. All was 
silent in the house ; she lay down on her sofa, 
intending to watch and listen. Gradually 
her eyes drooped, lier head sank into the 
cushion. Before the church clock struck 
two. Eve was asleep. 






CHAPTER III. 

eve's birthday. 

>R. LESTER slept quietly, and 
awoke considerably recovered 
from his slight fainting-fit. A 
mild October sky dotted with fleecy morn- 
ing cloudlets was reflected upon the bluish- 
white walls of his bedroom. (It was a fad 
of his to sleep with at least one of his 
windows unblinded). Cheery distant sounds 
were audible ; clatterings from the kitchen, 
and shouted sentences in a foreign tongue. 
Assistant^ had been engaged in the interest 
of to-day's banquet, and one of them was 
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vocally inclined, for a nasal tenor was 
singing snatches of some song whose re- 
frain was 

" Qa m'agace, agace, agace, 
Qa m'agace, agace, agace, 
Qa m'agace au superlatif." 

" I hope it may not be prospective failure 
with his jellies that teases the good fellow," 
said the sage to himself with that sarcastic 
twist of the mouth which did duty for 
a condescending smile. Then he yawned, 
stretched, and rose, giving a slight shudder 
at the sight of his cold bath duly prepared. 
That chilly tub somehow reminded him of 
yesterday's annoyances — of the letter, of his 
ugly reflections, of " that Ross's '' uncom- 
fortable hints. The head of the Brothers 
of Freedom was getting almost accustomed 
to the' unpleasant rumours anent the actual 
commercial position of his senior partner, 
Mr. Wellboume. Mr, Wellbourne re- 
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cognised the existence of these rumours, 
and would playfully allude to himself in 
that jolly comfortable way of his as " this 
emperor of rogues/' " this robber of the 
widow and the orphan," " this unscrupulous 
destroyer of domestic hopes, eh, Lester?" 
Then he would burst into a rollicking laugh 
which had some infectious power. People 
who heard Mr. Wellboume laugh became 
as rid of their mental shadow as Peter 
Schemihl in Chamisso's tale of his physical 
one. They were spuriously jolly till the 
effect had passed off. This effect of the 
great merchant's manner was about as 
evanescent as the effect of champagne. 
Afterwards came a reaction, when the one 
influenced doubted and feared more deeply 
than ever. 

This had been the case with Rleginald 
Lester, His disposition was largely spiced 
with timidity. Therefore^ when the great 
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doings of his firm were not generally 
accepted as bondjidey he had even suggested 
the withdrawal of his capital To this Mr, 
Wellbourne had acceded with an alacrity 
that shamed his junior partner, scarcely 
sharpening his wits for the actual business. 
Mr. Wellbourne, with his usual lightning 
rapidity, dashed among the columns of 
figures and set up results as quickly as 
a type-setter. Mr, Lester recognised that 
he was receiving twenty per cent, interest 
for his capital, but had failed to understand 
how it came about. He felt like one who 
had succeeded in struggling through a 
crowd, but who could not give an account 
of that crowd. He had struggled through 
Mr. Wellboume's overwhelming arithmetical 
statements, but knew, like many another 
philosopher, that all he knew was — ^that 
he knew nothing. 

Yet Mr. Wellbourne was as patient as a 
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supreme teacher, who, failing to stretch the 
stunted capacities of a pupil to some 
necessary height, c^mes up smiling with 
the proposal to ^' try again." 

" Not but that I recognise you are out 
of your element in the world of figures, 
my dear Lester,*' he had gently acknow- 
ledged. " You must forgive me if I say 
that, being essentially a metaphysician, you 
are more at home in the science of form 
than in the science of number. Your 
P3rthagoras loved number — but as an 
abstraction. Now finance and abstraction 
are as opposed as black and white. Algebra 
shelters finance, geometry seems to me to 
perform • the same office for philosophical 
speculation. Of course I may be wrong. 
I am so often wrong." The childish naif 
manner of Mr. Wellbourne when he fi-ankly 
admitted his deficiencies was one of his 
greatest charms. 
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Reginald Lester invariably left him angry 
with his own doubts, and faithfully and 
entirely his coadjutor. Then came the 
ugly rumours again, pattering against his 
mind as if its only office was to be their 
target. The Brothers of Freedom had one 
and all made it their business to repeat what 
they had heard in the City. 

"Thank goodness, Wellbourne will be 
here to-day," Mr. Lester comforted himself 
as he donned that long bro^vn robe of his. 
" A day in his company, here, out of town, 
will be the certain death of all their stupid 
nonsense." The very idea of the jovial 
man's society cheered and invigorated the 
sage. 

Then he remembered it was Eve's birth- 
day. His lip curled and he gave an 
impatient sigh. Under the influence of 
pleasurable sensations, of satisfaction, his 
parental feeling was uppermost, and he 
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could almost love his woman-child; but 
when strained by anxiety, or attacked by 
sudden weakness or suffering, he shunned 
the very thought of being compelled to 
associate with the female* life he detested ; 
he had no patience at his command to make 
him digest the fact that the woman who 
had once won his precious love by false 
pretences had left him — a substitute. 

A few days before — ^immediately after an 
interview with Mr. Wellboume — he, striding 
through City thoroughfares, warmed into 
expansion, had even encouraged a passing 
notion to give Eve some present on the 
nineteenth anniversary of her birth. Books 
occurred to" him first. But had he not all 
necessarv, all desirable literature in his 
library ? Any book he thought good for 
her to read he invariably ordered fi'om his 
booksellers. Clothes? Since he had been at 
the Wellboumes', and Wellboume's kindly 
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wife had talked so warmly of his daughter, 
Eve had had dresses and to spare. ** Fiddle- 
faddles/' as he termed knicknacks, he could 
not bear even to look at. A jeweller's 
glittering shop-front attracted him. Here 
were multitudes of gewgaws, "fantastic 
fooleries." But there might be something 
sterling, worthy of that womanly morsel of 
his flesh and blood, within. 

He entered, requesting to see " pearl 
necklaces," and the custodian of the City 
shop (suddenly flushed with anticipation) 
assured him that if he could wait twenty 
minutes, pearls should be displayed suitable 
to his ideas. 

Mr. Lester waited. It was one of his 
moral anodynes that the ordinary " waiting " 
which mindless persons hated was almost 
pleasant to him, a respite from active life 
which made him feel himself landed into 
an oasis of thought. So, folding his arms, 
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he sat perched on a high stool in the small 
jeweller's shop, thinking, working out some 
tiny philosophical difficulty with such 
abstraction that the eager messenger 
came back, and the pearls were already 
laid upon the glass-case before he roused 
and remembered wherefore he was 
here. 

The pearls were large, misshapen, glossy 
— such a row of pearls might have caressed 
the stately throat of Cleopatra when she 
bared her glorious breast to the enviable 
asp. Mr. Lester's eyes rested upon their 
slimy whiteness with a certain satisfaction. 
The price named would have startled an 
ordinary man. But Mr. Lester merely 
wrote a cheque for the amount demanded, 
requesting that the necklace might be sent 
by a messenger as soon as the cheque was 
cashed. 

The necklace came to hand. It was to lie 
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in a case lined with brown satin. This case 
Mr. Lester took from a casket, and opened. 
There lay the wreath of shining glittering 
beads ; not so glistening and white, he 
thought, as those pearly eyes of his beau- 
tiful child. They would lie upon that 
soft fair throat of his nineteen-years-old 
Eve. 

Some tender thought warmed his veins 
as he remembered Eve's beauty. And, poor 
child! he had involuntarily saddened the 
eve of her birthday. He would place the 
open case on her table. Callous though she 
might have been made to womanly impulses, 
these pearls would satisfy the sight of even 
the most ascetic anchorite. 

Slowly, cautiously, he made his way to 
Eve's sitting-room. The door was open ; 
the blinds were lowered. On the big, hard 
sofa lay Eve, still dressed. Her moulded 
arms were carelessly tossed above her head ; 
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her classic head had fallen aside upon a 
tumbling pillow ; all her waving hair lay 
about and around in bewildering masses. 
Her tender breast heaved gently among the 
soft caressing frills of delicate lace. Her 
blue- veined eyelids seemed weighted by their 
heavy fringe of lashes : her chiselled lips, 
just parted, showed the gleaming pearls 
below. There was an expression of solemn 
resignation upon her sweet slumbering face, 
as calm, though not so awful, as that upon 
the face of a corpse. 

As Mr. Lester stood taking his first long 
look at this beautiful creature, the outcome 
of the one short union of his life — -he seemed 
suddenly to awaken to the fact of her almost 
terrible beauty. Her mother had been sweet 
and pretty — but not like this. This was a 
woman among women — a beauty among 
beauties. He looked curiously at the pink 
tips of the outspread taper fingers ; then. 
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with a sudden scare, he laid the necklace in 
its case upon the table, and went hastily 
downstairs, perturbed, astonished — ^yet un- 
able to analyse his feelings. 

He despised women, but when he saw 
that tender form, that gentle sleeping face, 
some sensation stirred him that was the 
nearest approach to shame he had ever 
felt 

" Yes, but she is not a woman — ^not 
exactly a woman," he replied to his involun- 
tary homage to his beautiful child. " Do 
not gardeners graft upon the wild tree, and 
the wild tree bears luscious instead of bitter 
fruit?" 

He retired, consoling himself that this 
woman was a new woman, and he was her 
creator. Going thoughtfully downstairs, 
he noticed that the door of Rinaldi's room 
was open. Doubtless the Italian was up 
and out. But as he passed the door. 
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a heavy sigh came from withm. He en- 
tered. There was a suflfocating effluvia 
from the oil-lamp, whose flame was dying in 
smoky gasps. Close by the table the Italian 
lay back in an armchair, his mouth half 
open, his long arms hanging down. He 
was fast asleep. 

" Very curious," said the sage. " How 
extremely undignified these people look, 
tumbled asleep in their clothes." He divined 
the intention. " Some absurdity about my 
being ill. How foolish these young creatures 
are, to be sure ! Awake, my friend," he 
added loudly, in Italian, shaking Rinaldi's 
shoulder. 

The Italian groaned, struck out with 
his arms, struggled up, then stared at his 
host, his filmy eyes round with dazed 
surprise. 

"Then you are not dead? I have not 
married your daughter? — where am I ?" 

VOL. II. 32 
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He spoke indistinctly in Italian, half-awake 
as he was, but not too indistinctly for Mr. 
Lester to hear. A faint flush rose to the sage's 
thin cheek as he coldly advised his guest to 
make haste and have a cold bath to steady 
his wits. Breakfast would be ready imme- 
diately. Then he descended and distributed 
orders with rasping severity to counteract 
the possible eflfect of last night's temporary 
exhibition of weakness. Peter was chidden 
for staring at him open-mouthed, and de- 
spatched with a sharp message to the chef. 
The houseman was summoned to go upstairs 
and ring a handbell outside his young 
mistress's room till she called " Stop." The 
houseman obeyed. But his red cheeks were 
redder than usual. The bustle in the 
kitchen and the presence of independent 
compatriots had excited him, and he was less 
of a " mild ass " (as Mr. Lester sometimes 
inwardly denominated him) than usual. If 
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ass indeed he were, it was the ass with 
ears set firmly back nerving himself to kict. 
He went and rang the bell as he was told. 
Eve sprang up before the clangour had well 
begun, and had called out " Stop " many 
times before Jules heard her and banged the 
bell down upon the boards. 

"How is papa?*' This was her first 
speech, as she reproached herself for her 
long sound sleep, 

Jules gave a contemptuous giggle. '^ Mais 
monsieur va trop bien, trop bien, made- 
moiselle," was his disgusted reply. Then 
he proceeded downstairs, aggressively clang- 
ing the bell at intervals. Once he even let 
it fall and roll down a few steps, encouraged 
by those fellows in the kitchen to an ex- 
plosion of self-assertion. What was the use 
of living in a house where Slavery was 
ostentatiously hung in chains outside, if you 
did not make use of your fi^eedom ? Thus 

32—2 
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might his rudimentary comments have been 
interpreted. 

While Jules and his. bell went noisily- 
downstairs, Eve turned and saw her pearls. 
Then, weak as he was, he had been there ! 
Troubled and ill though he had been lately, 
he had thought of her, had " bothered him- 
self" to get her a birthday present ; and 
she had done nothing, could do nothing for 
him. No criminal ever reproached himself 
more bitterly than did Eve, gazing at her 
father's birthday gift, for her callous 
slumber ; for every thought of hers latterly 
which had not been his. It suddenly dawned 
upon her to-day how very much more her 
thoughts had been bestowed broadcast upon 
others than upon him. For the future he 
should have no reason to complain. 

Then she took up the case of pearls. 
What were they worth ? Would that neck- 
lace, if sold, send Jonathan's wife to some 
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southern nook — would it give her a chance 
of life ? Latterly Eve had felt very bitterly 
how actually poor she was. She had begun 
to suggest the subject of Jonathan and 
his troubles to her father; but either the 
moment was ' inopportune, or he failed 
to recognise Jonathan's claims upon his 
sympathy. Then she had wistfully longed 
to talk about them to David Ross ; but 
Ross had avoided her. As she took up that 
case of pearls, she felt as if Jonathan and 
his family's very Hfe were in her hands. 
Oh for some one to tell her rights and 
wrongs ! for if she sold her father's birthday 
gift, would it not be wrong ? No admiration 
for the beauty of the linked pearls occurred 
to her. No miser ever examined jewels 
more anxiously as to their value than Eve 
examined those pearls. She touched them 
reverently, as if they were atoms of actual 
life. 
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Her birtliday! the day on which the 
Brothers of Freedom were feted, and ex- 
pected to treat her as one of themselves. 
The day of the yearly banquet when she 
sat a^ong them as a man among men, when 
she returned thanks in a speech after her 
health was proposed. Last year she had 
stood up boldly, and had spoken about 
poverty. She had just begun to realize, 
then, what poverty meant, and she had told 
her thoughts, her desperate longing that 
the brothers should make the annihilation 
of poverty their object in chief. She had 
been cheered and encouraged ; tears had 
moistened her listeners' eyes, and she had 
been wound up till, as her father afterwards 
said, she had "gone off at a tangent :" she 
had daringly proposed that the only real 
slavery was poverty, and that glorious 
minds were being chained down to earth by 
this heaviest of all chains who might soar 
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and prove their very pione^s to an improved 
state — a " wild escapade of words " as her 
fether termed it, which he immediately 
refiitedj rising and making (for him) an 
almost humorous speech in which he sifted 
and dismissed his daughter's suggestions, 
and finally smothered the spirit of her 
speech by an allusion to her femininity and 
youthfulness. 

How poor old Linton had set himself to 
console her when she was pacing the garden 
afterwards in her anguish of shame and 
grief! Never would she forget that kind- 
ness of his, but to-day she had to redeem 
hersel£ She had thought over to-day's 
speech lately, but no subject sufficiently 
forcible would occur to her. Now, as she 
was rolling her splendid hair into a classic 
knot at the back of her head, an idea flashed 
upon her mind, Why not speak of Women? 
Since last year, she had had experience of 
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them. Yes, she determined as she went 
down to breakfast, Women it should be. 

Her fether was seated at the breakfast- 
table, looking much the same as usual. 
(Rinaldi was not yet down.) Mr. Lester 
coldly endured his daughter's warm em- 
brace, and waved aside her thanks, merely 
glancing at the pearls on her white throat, 
and saying " they were all right." The 
warm feelings roused by the sight of Eve 
asleep had been sent flying by Rinaldi's 
uttered thoughts as he awoke. So this 
Italian brother's mind was occupied with 
his (Mr. Lester's) death, and he had actually 
dared to aspire, even in dreams, to marriage 
with Eve! Eve and marriage — ^marriage 
with a petty Italian who moulded and 
chiselled for his bread, who would be a 
beggar were he to lose the use of his 
hands. Bah ! If a member of the Brothers 
of Freedom could conceive ridiculous ideas 
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such as this, the Brotherhood was a failure. 
He would be on the alert to-day — would 
watch the members closely. He stirred his 
coffee with a sneer as he counted the in- 
vited. Who were they ? 

There were Linton, Rinaldi, Wellboume 
and his brother, and three or four hard-work- 
ing fellows who grovelled among the dust of 
ages, as it were, for relics demanded by their 
hard task-mistress, Science ; there was Ross ; 
then, in regard to the foreign .contingent, there 
was L^on de Slavery — ^really a marquis, but 
actually the reddest of Red Republicans 
(poor old fellow ! Mr. Lester had discovered 
him in the extremity of pauperage, and 
had a liking for him that was mixed pity 
and respect); there was Bockmeister, the 
simple-minded spectacled German professor; 
Gonzalez, a Spanish painter, who was 
fiery and objectionable (he hoped Gonzalez 
was enjoying the heat in his own country, 
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and would not be here with his grumblings 
about the English climate) ; and, of course, 
there was that wild Irishihan, Lanegan — who 
could do anything, from a caricature with a 
few bold pencil- strokes, to the dashing off of 
stirring impromptu poetry that was all about 
dirks and spears and corpses stark and dead 
— but which was still alive with an inflam- 
mable spirit of Freedom that was catching 
on occasion among the brothers, like hysteria 
in the female ward of a hospital. Yes, he 
hoped Lanegan would come. Though he 
was a perfect sachet of mingled beer, shag, 
and whisky odours, there was a rough, 
honest, outspoken humanity about hinn 
which was wanting in that effeminate fop, 
Einaldi. Then — ^why, he had quite for- 
gotten Jones : Jones, the former leader- 
writer of that extreme Tory organ, the 
Scythcj whom he had met by chance at a 
City restaurant, and had converted to 
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Republicanism. He remembered bitterly 
the hard things Rinaldi had said about this 
same Jones, the very day that Italian serpent 
(the sculptor was already promoted to the 
title of Italian serpent) had been permitted 
to enter the sanctum sanctorum, the Hall ; 
that the slight tendency to a roseate hue in 
the nose of Jones was to be be accounted for 
by certain indulgences on the part of Jones 
with which the editorial and managerial 
influences controlling the movements of 
the Scythe were not at one. Mr. Lester 
had seen through Jones at once. He had 
detected breeding in the careful adjustment 
of frayed linen, in the scrupulous brushing 
of threadbare broadcloth ; the college hall- 
mark in his drawl and walk, and the aristo- 
crat in his nails. Reginald Lester*s republic 
would be a republic of reformed aristocrats. 
He could not forget that the family roots of 
the tree of Lester had been nourished in 
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aristocratic ground, and his sympathies went 
with the oflFshoots of such trees rather than 
with radical weeds that had sprung up any- 
where and anyhow. Jones was pleasant to 
him. He hoped Jones was coming. 

Here Rinaldi came in, looking dissipated 
with his tired eyes and pale cheeks. He 
meant to throw off his feeling of general 
ache and bore with life, and to cajole and 
to be exceptionally delightful to his host. 
He felt very pleased with himself for his 
semi-night-nursing, as if indeed he had 
raised himself on the ladder he must climb 
before seizing the coveted prize — Eve. 
Therefore when he was received by his host 
with an icy nod, and Mr. Lester immediately 
disappeared behind the unfolded sheets of 
the morning paper, he was overcome with 
astonishment. 

He looked round, and busy Peter nodded 
significantly, his eyes rolling towards the 
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head of the table. And Eve? Eve, opposite 
him in a fresh muslin gown all frills and 
folds Hke some just-expanded blossom, her 
fair face blushing red with embarrassment a^. 
her fether s curious treatment of Rinaldi 
after his self-imposed night-watch, smiled 
at him with that royal smile which seemed 
to set her eyes alight and to kindle a life of 
love about her quivering lips. 

" What will you have ?" she said tenderiy. 
And a score of sunshiny lights danced 
among her fair refractory locks where stray 
golden hairs always seemed to be casting 
themselves into the air, seeking, like vine 
tendrils. Then she coaxed him to eat break- 
fast, which he endeavoured to do, although 
each delicacy tasted like wool, and the very 
coflFee seemed a dark and obnoxious fluid. 

Perhaps, suggested Eve, he would be 
better in the air. So she took him into the 
garden— where men were busy hanging 
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little oil-lamps among the autumn foliage — 
and went about under the arching branches 
with an elastic step, while he lounged 
behind, yawning and shivering, to find her 
a rose — one of the deep crimson with a rich 
attar perfume, which he oflfered her with 
such a rueful face that she smiled and told 
him to go and rest in the arbour. 

He declined. But Eve insisted, and 
opened a little pavilion of rustic wood, 
where there was a cot-hammock with soft 
cushions. It was a tempting spot. The 
Italian obeyed his hostess, and stretched 
his cramped limbs on the softly-swinging 
couch, while she returned to the gardeners. 
Presently she came back. Lulled by the 
dreamy garden- sounds, the twitterings and 
chirpings, the ripple of the tiny river that 
murmured below the tall hedge, Rinaldi had 
fallen asleep. Eve gently closed the door and 
went ofi* to her household duties, contented. 
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Some one was in the drawing-room. It 
was Linton, who opened the long window 
and came to meet her. He looked more 
worn and bewildered, his long grey hair 
more dishevelled, than usual. He took 
both her hands, and looked straight at her 
with a curious, wistful stare. 

" It is your birthday," he said. 

" Is that an unpleasant fact T 

" You know better." He spoke absently, 
" No ! but I meant — I should like to wish 
you many happy returns — ^in the usual way 
— ^to say, * May all these anniversaries be 
happy.'" 

" Well, Mr. Linton, you may." 

'*Yes." He dropped her hands and 
hesitated. " But somehow I cannot. Child, 
life is not all sunshine." 

" I know. Still, the sun is always there, 
whether we feel it or not." 

"I should like to have a little talk 
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with you." (He began to walk along the 
path.) 

" Oh, Mr. Linton ! we shall wake him, 
and I have just got him off into such 
a beautiful sleep." 

"T\Tiy!" Linton stared at her. ''\ 
have just left your father in the library." 

''I don't mean papa; I mean Signor 
Rinaldi." 

. Then she recounted the events of yester- 
day evening. 

Linton's withered fiice flushed, and he 
coughed uneasily. He had always been 
anxious and uncomfortable about Eve's 
strange bringing up and consequent ignor- 
ing of the most ordinary conventionalities. 
Indeed, he had felt a certain responsibility in 
the matter. Lester, of course, had his 
crotchets. But he, Linton, having no 
crotchets, ought perhaps to " talk to her." 
Sometimes he had almost commenced the 
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talk, when lie suddenly found he had nothing 
tangible to say. Whatever Eve did seemed 
right, somehow. This sitting up at night, 
this idea of the young man asleep in the 
arbour, had almost shocked him; he had 
felt suddenly saddened, embarrassed. Yet 
when Eve spoke of her relief when the 
Italian " went off," and how all her pleasure 
would have been spoilt if he had been tired 
out by sitting up — Linton, as he met those 
great pure eyes, felt more ashamed of him- 
self than of anyone. 

" I, for one, will not spoil your pleasure, 
my dear," he said emphatically. 

"How could you?" Something in his 
manner roused a suspicion. "Oh! Mr. 
Linton, do you think papa really ill ?" 

" No, no ; not by any means — only 
worried." 

" Worried, but how ? why ?'' 

" Well, your father has taken to worrying 
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latterly. By the way, is that Mr. Well- 
bourne coming to-day?" 

" Yes, why?" First her heart sank, 
then she remembered with relief that Linton 
had some fixed notion about the firm of 
Wellbourne and Wellboume. " And why 
speak of the poor man papa likes so much as 
if he set your t-eeth on edge T ' 

Linton hesitated. Should he tell her the 
truth, that from all he had seen and heard — 
and he had made it his business latterly to 
see and hear in Mr. Lester's interest — ^his 
firm conviction was that the gorgeous 
magnificence was a mirage, that the Well- 
boume wealth was as a clever trick, and that 
Mr. Wellboum,e was the conjuror. Should 
he tell her ? One glance at the calm sky, 
at the tranquil figure that seemed surrounded 
l>y ^ joyous peace as by a halo, and he said 
to himself, No ! again and again, no. Was 
he not there with his poor petty old energies, 
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such as they were, to prop her up should a 
sudden blow scatter that almost divme 
content ? Eve was sacred to the kind old 
man; she seemed to him to tread a mid-land 
between reality and the unknown— even as 
Beatrice floated above the adoring Dante. 
If she were suddenly cast to earth, he be- 
lieved himself, tried and worn as he was, 
capable of being a crutch, of being a 
temporary shield. A blow that must be 
dealt, was best dealt suddenly. No ! let her 
have her birthday in peace. 

"I am old and prejudiced," he said* 
" You must not think anything of what I 
say. I dare say you will like Mr. Well- 
bourne very much." 

" As he is kind to my father, I am certain 
I shall," said Eve warmly. Then Jules the 
houseman interrupted, asking for orders; 
and excusing herself with that "peculiar 
womanly graciousness," as Linton mentally 
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termed it, she floated away serenely out of 
his sight. 

She was gone ; and somehow the sombre 
garden seemed darker to the faithfiil, 
troubled old friend. Life had been bitter to 
him latterly — that life which he had devoted 
to Reginald Lester and his daughter. 
Quietly though Lester lived, he spent 
largely wherever his whims were concerned. 
The journal, the Emancipator^ was an ex- 
tremely expensive whim. Fancy prices 
were paid to its contributors, the subscrip- 
tion was nominal (the paper was sent gratis 
to all who might by any remote possibility 
be future Freethinkers). Of late, there had 
been many indignant expostulations from 
certain among the gratuitous recipients. 
''Disgraceful,'' "impertinent," "could only 
exist under the present Government," etc., 
etc., were some of the remarks Linton, ex- 
tremely sensitive, had writhed under. It 
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was good for Linton that these were not the 
days of fiigitive postcards. For certam of 
the careful just who glory in halfpenny 
scurrility, pause when abuse implicates at 
the very least a penny farthing. But the 
balance-sheet he had to show Mr. Lester was 
by no means his least trouble. He firmly 
believed that Lester had "all his eggs in 
one basket," and that that basket would 
break and let them down. 

Linton walked to and fro in the autumn 
sunshine, unconsciously fancying strange 
patterns in the hard gravel path, hearing 
curious rhythms in the clattering rakes and 
in the clicks of the. iron roller as two men 
went methodically up and down the square 
lawn, while his mind was occupied with one 
idea — what was best to be done? " Les ex- 
tremes se touchent.'' Lester, to whom the 
"Critik" of Kant was easy reading, and 
who could roll off succinct accounts of the 
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various philosophies by the yard — was, where 
the matter-of-fact everyday world was con- 
cerned, as ignorant and as ignorantly wilful 
^s an infant, Linton had aged under the 
responsibilities of his position as secretary 
and "right hand." He was a humble man, 
therefore he knew exactly what he was 
capable of, and where he failed. A crisis 
was imminent in Mr. Lester's private affairs, 
also in the affairs of the petty Society and 
its organ, the Emancipator^ which Linton 
felt unable to cope with. Some one strong, 
daring, yet experienced, a mental Achilles 
without a vulnerable spot, was called for at 
this juncture. '' If Eve were only a man,' 
these perplexities would be over," thought 
Linton — ^meaning, when he thought "a man," 
a man with a conventional boyhood who had 
rattled about among and knocked up against 
his fellows, thereby getting smoothed and 
rounded as a pebble which is the plaything 
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of the waves. He did not mean the strange 
prig which an Adam Lester growing in the 
shadow of his queer father would inevitably 
have been. 

Was there a dependable, true man among 
the brothers? Linton cast about, and 
mentally reckoned them up, one by one. 
" Poor fellows !" he thought, in the bare 
truth of solitude feeling that the '' Brother- 
hood of Freedom " was a mental casual ward, 
a refuge for poor souls kicked out elsewhere. 
" I don't think there is.'' At this point he 
suddenly remembered Rinaldi, the fortunate 
sculptor who had rolled into popularity 
down a white satin slope. Rinaldi! well, 
he had seen Ms ideas from the very outset, 
thought the old man, almost bitterly. 

" How are you, sir ?" 

Linton started, turned, and shook hands 
with " little Ross,*' as he had unconsciously 
designated him. David Ross had walked 
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into the Hall through the open door, and 
through the empty drawing-room and open 
window into the garden, unnoticed. 

** I am afraid that I have erred, and should 
be ashamed," he said ; " but this is the 
Castle of Freedom, you see. Am I too 
early ?" 

Linton glanced at his watch. It was close 
upon noon. The " brothers " were expected 
by the train that arrived at 12.15. The 
men had finished their gardening, and had 
disappeared. Appetising odours came 
straying into the cool air fi:om out the 
kitchen windows at the end of the house. 
The two walked up and down, discussing 
the probable guests. 

" This millionaire, this Mr. Wellboume, 
is he really coming?" asked Ross, in a 
significant tone. 

Ross had not intended to discuss the 
Brothers Wellbourne with anyone. But 
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from the first he had felt a fetith in this old 
secretary which grew steadily and apace. 

" Why should he not, Mr. Ross ?" 

" To tell you the truth, I could not under- 
stand why he and his brother mixed them- 
selves up with these Brothers of Freedom. 
You see, Mr. Lester's undoubted object in 
the Society is to succour men who are 
' down on their luck,' and to do so under a 
veil, as it were. I have the greatest respect 
for his notion, and can even admit the fact 
that if a bird of prey gets among the flock 
now and then — well, it cannot be helped — 
benevolence must pay its tax that way. 
But I cannot see what these magnificent 
Wellboumes have to do with it." 

Linton explained — partnership, considera- 
tion, sympathy, etc. Then he added, " We 
may be men of business, and still have 
hearts, Mr. Ross." 

"Bah!" 
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Ross was almost rude ; immediately re- 
pairing his abruptness by an apologetic 
manner. He had a letter in his pocket for 
Mr. Wellboume. At the meeting where he 
and the Wellbournes were formally ad- 
mitted to Mr. Lester's " Society," the elder 
Wellboume had been remarkably civil to 
him. At first Ross wondered. But towards 
the close of the evening it came out that 
Mr. Wellboume had heard of Ross's position 
at Grasslands, and wished an introduction 
to Mr. Grant. 

"Invalids delight in me, Mr. Ross; I am 
sure I don't know why," Wellboume had said, 
with that smile of half-fun, half-innocence, on 
his round face that had got him the nickname 
of " Old Sol." But the secretary had merely 
said he would represent Mr. Wellbourne's 
wish to Mr. Grant, and that Mr. Wellboume 
would receive a reply in due course. The 
reply was now in Ross's pocket awaiting 
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personal delivery; a short but courteous 
note, regretting that Mr. Grant was not in 
a position to receive visitors, but that he 
hoped before long to assume that agreeable 
office of host, which at present could not by 
any possibility be his^~a note written in 
shaky, tremulous characters, and signed 
with a hieroglyphic which might have been 
all the six-and-twenty alphabetic signs in 
one, or none. 

While Ross was remembering that written 
message, he was talking of other things to 
Linton. He had formed a habit of carrying 
on an ordinary conversation while his mind 
was absorbed by some weighty considera- 
tion — he had found it useful. Now he was 
thinking of Eve. If reports and his own 
surmises were true, there was a hard time 
coming for that young, unprotected girl. 
Last night, when he had gone to the 
churchyard and had leant upon the gate 
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where the bold bright creature had leant the 
first time they met, he had thought out his 
future conduct in regard to her imder the 
moonlit sky in the night calm, had allowed 
for variations caused by unexpected events, 
but knew pretty well what was, what must 
be, and all that would come of it. 

Eve had dressed herself in the pale silk 
gown she had worn at the Rectory garden- 
party. To-day she meant to be the 
champion of her women friends, and as such 
she would make herself look as much like 
them as possible. She clasped her birthday 
pearls round her throat. She bound up her 
hair loosely and caught it together with a 
bit of crimson ribbon. Lying on her 
dressing-table was the rose^ Rinaldi had 
plucked, and which she had accepted and 
carried indoors in tacit acknowledgment of 
his last night's kindness. Some sudden 
impulse made her catch up the ruddy flower 
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and fasten it in her hair. She glanced in 
the mirror. Her white throat was alabaster 
against the rich red; her golden-brown hair 
seemed to cling softly about her head; there 
was a new gentleness in her face lent by the 
fatigue of a bivouac in evening dress. 
*' I look frightftilly like a woman/' she said 
to herself disgustedly. " I need not have 
taken so much trouble about it." Then 
the faint attar perfume stole caressingly 
about her nostrils. She shook her head, as 
a young filly at the steely touch of her first 
bit. She would have torn her rose roughly 
fi'om her head but for a suggestion of her 
memory. 

"Men wore wreaths at Roman and 
Grecian games and banquets," she thought. 
It might have been in the decadence 
produced by Southern effeminacy ; still, 
had not her father read with unction Plato's 
description of the drunken Alcibiades 
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staggering in to meet Socrates at a banquet, 
his violet and ivy wreath askew upon his 
flushed but glorious brows? The adornments 
of man in ancient Greece a modem female 
could scarcely discard as puerile in the 
nineteenth century. 

The rose remained. If Eve could have 
foreseen the strange part that red bloom — 
casually plucked, offered, accepted, and worn 
— ^would play in her young Kfe, she would 
then, in her human ignorance, have pre- 
ferred to twine a serpent among her shining 
hair. 

As it was, she gave one more shame-foced 
glance at her reflection, then threw open 
her window and looked out to see how 
matters were in the garden. There stood 
Ross and Linton, seemingly absorbed in the 
gravest converse. At the sight of Ross she 
felt disturbed, confused, yet gratified. She 
drew in her head quickly, and stood for a 
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few moments steadying herself; then she 
went downstairs. 

As she opened the drawing-room door, a 
murmur of voices suddenly ceased. She saw 
three black figures against the light. Then 
the tallest, her father, said, " My daughter,'* 
and a squat figure seemed to roll towards 
her ; her hands were taken and grasped in a 
soft, close clasp; a genial voice — which 
resounded kindness, pleasantness, and peace, 
just as the soft booming of a bee hovering 
about the scented heather means light, 
ozone, and honey — said : 

" My dear young lady, I have looked 
forward to this moment so long — so long.'' 
At the second " so long " she was gently 
drawn towards the window, and found her- 
self opposite a stout, middle-aged man, with 
a round rubicund fiice, large hp,ppy blue 
eyes, and hair that clustered around his 
broad brow like curled masses of gold and 
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silver fluff. The lines around his mouth 
and eyes were the traces of thousands of 
dancing smiles. Of those sad wrinkles — 
the ruts left by the passage of heavy suffer- 
ing — there was not one. "My dear Miss 
Lester — ^you have such a name — ^the name 
of names. May I call you Eve? Eve!" 
(Then he put his head on one side, and 
contemplated the young girl with admiring 
rapture, giving a long "Ah!" which seemed 
to come from the depths of his capacious chest 
— an "Ah!" such as that a collector might 
give at the sight of a long-sought-for speci- 
men.) " Eve! It means kind motherhood, 
sweet life, health, care — it is a very living nest, 
such as a hen makes with her spread wings. 
My good friend Lester, in your daughter's 
presence I feel excused — I may speak of 
the sex whose softness you despise. Only 
their yielding softness,'' he repeated, with a 
tender pressure of Eve's hands, which were 
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still (owing to her surprise that this was 
the important Mr. Wellbourne) lying in 
his. " Your father is so stem a philosopher, 
my child, — has so mastered his own emo- 
tions, that he merely looks upon us sensitive 
beings as so much dust encumbering his 
sandals while his feet march steadily on the 
road to truth." 

Eve had seldom heard so fluent a 
speaker, with so round and sweet a voice. 
As Mr. Wellbourne released her hands she 
glanced at her father. He was standing 
aside, looking at his partner — attitude and 
expression alive with concession. 

" Are you Mr. Wellbourne T asked Eve. 

A tall man was hovering in the back- 
ground, seemingly in unconcerned con- 
templation of the statues. 

The round kindly personage laughed. 
Such a laugh ! It was so pregnant with 
satisfaction, hope, joy, that a poor victim of 
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melancholia could hardly have failed to be 
affected by it. Eve smiled, as if her 
question had been an absurdity, Mr. 
Lester's sunken eyes twinkled, and the 
lanky man came forward, awkwardly, as if 
in response to some compelling influence. 
He was ugly and repellent. Eve thought. 
His long sinister face, bearable when serious, 
would have been hideous twisted into 
the only species of smile such feces are 
capable of. 

" I am Wellbourne senior — my brother 
here is Wellbourne junior/' said the stout 
man. 

Then Eve and the tall dark man 
bowed awkwardly to each other. Eve 
glanced rapidly at the three. Her heart 
seemed to tell her that her father and this 
good-natured jovial being, Wellbourne 
senior — were no match for that six feet of 
repellent humanity. She inwardly deter- 
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mined to beware of that villainous-looking 
personage, Wellboume junior. 

Here Koss and Linton came in through 
the window. Mr. Wellboume shook hands 
with both, and beamed upon them as if this 
meeting were happiness indeed. 

Then the door opened, and Peter an- 
nounced — 

"Herr Bockmeister and Mr. de Sa- 
voury." 

The dark little Grerman — a thin nervous 
young man with a big nose — ^blinked behind 
his spectacles as he gave a series of short 
bows all round and retreated into the .back- 
groimd like some polite but startled owl. 
The gentleman Peter called Savoury — a 
tall, spare old man, with a beloved foreign 
decoration carefully fastened to a coat 
which had seen better days, advanced with 
a "grand seigneur" manner, and placing 
one hand upon his heart, bowed low to 
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Eve, and presented a small bouquet, 
making a little congratulatory speech in 
French with the solemnity which in- 
creased his likeness to Don Quixote. 
Quixote he resembled in feature, in the 
gaunt outlines of his leathery face, and in 
the wondering wistfulness of the bloodshot 
blue ey^s that rolled under his shaggy 
brows. Quixote-like had been his passion 
for freedom. Marquis though he was. 
Family, estates, and some said sanity itself, 
had been sacrificed for an idea which in his 
case had proved a Moloch. Freedom (or 
her principal adherents) seemed indeed to 
have crushed the very life out of him, and 
to have kicked him aside for Reginald 
Lester to set up again. 

A difficult matter to effect. For "the 
Don," " Frenchy," " the Lunatic," as he was 
sometimes called by the irreverent among 
the ^'Brothers of Freedom," was proud. 
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And Mr. Lester and old Linton had given 
De Sgavei^ Kterary work to do — ^which, 
when executed, was actually useless — so 
that he should not starve, which he would 
have done rather than accept gifts, or even 
loans. 

Ross had taken a great fancy to the 
Marquis when he saw him at the meeting. 
Ross was standing with his back to the 
window watching the group ; Eve in her 
sheeny dress, a soft womanly figure, opposite 
the old Frenchman; Wellboume smiling 
softly at them, his head on one side ; Mr. 
Lester in his long brown robe, his pale 
features placid as they were when his stout 
partner was at hand ; Linton, the owl-like 
German Professor, and the ill-favoured 
Wellboume junior — in the background. 

Then the hall-door bell pealed, and 
more masculine voices were audible. Li 
came a little crowd, noisily, almost ex- 
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citedly. The red-haired Lanegan, who 
had put on his favourite articles of cloth- 
ing (a pair of high boots in which he 
had tramped through South American 
swamps, and a crimson satin stock, which 
had accrued to him somehow) in honour of 
Eve's birthday. The great Jones, who 
had been scrupulously well dressed of late 
(rumour unkindly said that Jones was 
writing for the Scythe again; in fact, that he 
hunted with the hounds while running with 
the hare) — Jones, with the huge moustache, 
and, it must be confessed, a rubicund nose ; 
and the fiery Spaniard Gonzalez, with 
the dark face, and eyes flashing with 
changeful expressions which meant that he 
was, as Mr. Lester once called him in a 
chance moment of irritation, "trouble- 
some." 

These three — the wild Irishman Lane- 
gan, the aggressively-patriotic Spaniard 
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Gonzalez, and the self-appreciated Jones 
— who, the story went, looked weary 
because his exceeding gentility was such a 
heavy weight to carry — ^had come from the 
station to the Hall across the fields (those 
fields where David Ross had once been 
troubled anent a white rose given him by 
Eve). And coming across the fields their 
outspoken opinions had not exactly coin- 
cided. Jones, whose fiistidiousness had 
latterly been a perfect beanstalk in point of 
rapid growth, had in an unguarded moment 
let fall a satirical remark apropos of those 
boots. He had put up with Lanegan with 
most praiseworthy longsuffering while it 
was necessary so to do (which, interpreted, 
meant, while Jones depended on Reginald 
Lester's great fad, the Brotherhood, and 
small fad, the Eviancipator^ for his daily 
bread). But, " really you know," as he said 
to himself, twisting the ends of that 
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moustache, " really it was getting too much 
of a good thing — ^by Jove !" So the remark 
was made. And Lanegan of the red 
whiskers, Lanegan the effusively good- 
natured, but a gunpowder barrel if Irish 
perfection were impeached — exploded. 
And his explosion of wrath went Spaniard- 
wards. 

"Hah!" (his imiyersal premise). "Ye 
would find fault with me boots, would 
ye? The best Mend a man ever had 
except his counthrymen." 

Then he tramped along slashing at the 
hedges, and anathematizing the original 
institutors of South American habits till 
Gonzalez's brown face grew livid. " Where 
his counthrymen were, in the States, there 
was civilization. Railroads, tramcars. But 
where the lazy divils of Portuguese or 
Spaniards, or whatever they were, ruled 
the roast — a good Irish bog was a hard 
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road compared to the stinking swamps, 
where, if ye 'scaped the snakes below, you 
were sure to be ate by the mosquitoes 
above." 

At this point Gonzalez had turned and 
had hissed out a defiant defence that if 
understood would have been insult. 
Fortunately, when excited he was unin- 
telligible, so that although Jones in- 
wardly said that self might be blessed 
if ever self were found thus cir- 
cumstanced again, Jones kept them 
asunder. But the entry of the three was 
thundery. 

Ross recoiled. He seemed to himself to 
have grown morbidly sensitive lately. 

"How will she bear this — unseemly 
behaviour?'' he thought, glancing at Eve. 

He remembered the shrinking delicacy 
of his own tender young mother; what 
she would have been, the only woman 
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among such a heterogeneous assemblage 
of men! He felt anger at these uncere- 
monious manners — " covert insults/' he 
called them. Anger with these imperti- 
ment men, anger with Mr. Lester. He had 
known that Eve was in the habit of being 
one woman among a crowd of men. But 
he had never realized it till now, and 
the sight of the young girl standing calmly 
there awoke a perfect tumult of mixed 
sensations. And she looked radiant, happy ! 
" You and Mr. Jones and Mr. Gonzalez 
have been comparing notes," she was saying 
to Lanegan with a little low laugh, pleasant 
to hear. "You have been talking nationaU- 
ties, you have ! It is useless to deny it ! 
Now remember, it is my birthday. I am 
to have everything my own way, just 
for once. And I say — " (here she gave 
a little gesture, rearing her head to command 
attention) " that I want you all to show me 
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that you are not bored with having a woman 
among you. I want you to make me 
believe that 1 am really and truly one of the 
Brothers/' 

The silence while she made her little 
speech gave place to a buzz of asseverations. 
Ross, who was chilled by this extraordinary 
self-possession on the part of a young girl 
who occupied his thoughts against his very 
will, retreated into a comer and looked out 
of window. He felt hopeless. He stared 
miserably at a round patch of grass, uncon- 
sciously watching a worm wriggling over 
the damp, black earth under the laurels. 
He found himself stupidly watching the 
pale blue gleams the sky reflected on the 
glossy, dark leaves ; then as stupidly 
wondering who this handsome dark fel- 
low was coming along the path. For 
a moment or two he failed to recognise 
Rinaldi ; Rinaldi, in a new grey suit, which 
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had been the subject of much altercation 
between the Italian and his tailor ; Rinaldi, 
who had not only slept in the arbour, but 
had dreamt. 

The Italian's siesia had been short — ^but 
luxurious with a subtle refinement peculiar 
to highly-developed nervous organisations. 
Perhaps, although in the semi-unconscious- 
ness of sleep, he had been dimly aware that 
Eve had come and gone. However it might 
have been, he dreamt of her. He dreamt — 
as human beings will on occasion — ^that he 
was where he was. 

He dreamt of the rippling river, of the 
twittering birds, of the distant voices, of 
the rustling leaves ; but the sounds ^^were 
no longer mere sounds — they were as the 
babbling of Nature's babies, and their 
simple, inarticulate talk was all of Eve. 
Eve! 

Then came a dream-hush. That warm, 
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still atmosphere of dreamland that raises the 
being as a mother might take up her sleep- 
ing infant, and the dreamer is stilled as it 
were by the living warmth of some huge 
soft nature it is in contact with. Light, 
heat, comfort; the sleeper searches dimly 
for the reason of these, and the effort of 
search brings about the awakening. Con- 
sciousness brings the embodiment. Rinaldi, 
emerging from unconsciousness, fancied he 
saw Eve standing in the doorway look- 
ing at him ; her beautiful face almost 
transparent in a brilliant sunshine that 
glorified her glistening hair into a halo, and 
lent a dazzling whiteness to her gauzy 
Grecian robe. 

An angel ? No ! rather some Egeria, some 
nymph that inspired an intensity of passion 
which the mere quiver of a passing angel's 
wing would have cooled. Not to her feet, 
with head abased in the dust — Rinaldi sprang 
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to take her into his arms. Those were his 
waking thoughts. He actually started up, 
opening his dazed eyes, his heart beating 
fiercely after the shock of being so suddenly 
thrown into actual life. 

For a few minutes it seemed to him that 
the vision must have been reality. Then, 
as he recognised that he had slept and 
dreamt, he felt and knew that it was merely 
this: the outside world had been shut away, 
and he had looked into his own mind, as 
Narcissus into the pool. He adored this 
creature. She was to be the half of his 
being. Her sweetness, goodness, beauty 
was to balance whatever there might be of 
hard, rough masculinity in himself. Rinaldi 
went to the house and adorned himself as if 
already a bridegroom. Like a child who, 
seeing a butterfly, involuntarily clasps its 
little empty hand and feels it there, Rinaldi's 
thoughts flew miles in advance of the actual, 
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of that which he hated — slowly marchmg, 
hard Fact. If he had had to embody Fact, 
it would have been as an ugly, crawling 
toad with blinded eyes. He had been learn- 
ing to love Eve. Of course she must love 
him. To-day was her birthday. He regarded 
the dream as some mysterious union of souls, 
and a warning that to-day should be the 
day of their betrothal. To-day he would 
claim his wife — his wife! Others in the 
future might be his pastime, might be as 
sweet flowers to be plucked and worn upon 
his heart for a time ; but none should, 
could, would — ever enter into and form part 
of his nature as Eve had done. 

In this exaltation he went back into the 
garden to find her. She was not there. So 
he walked slowly up to the house, his hat 
in his hand, the breeze stirring his hair ; 
this strange, new ecstasy illumining him, 
and leipiding an indescribable charm to his 
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bearing. His fece wore an expression a 
painter would have seized to stamp upon 
the rapt visage of a martyr after the 
rubicon of agony was passed and he was 
floating in glory. No wonder that David 
Ross in his gloomy abstraction failed to 
recognise him. 

When he did, he suddenly roused. " That 
is the man," he said to himself — " that is 
the man." 

What he meant he hardly knew; but he did 
know that Rinaldi was a splendid fellow in 
appearance, clever, and that somehow to-day 
he would be irresistible. 

There are moments in the lives both of 
men and of women, when emotion, or 
some combination of mental and physical 
conditions not yet understood, raises them 
into the highest development those beings are 
capable o£ It is their earthly apotheosis. The 
ugliest are fascinating — the most persistent 
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mediocrity becomes startlingly powerful. 
When these moments come to the super- 
abundantly gifted, rivals may feel as Koss 
felt when he stood at the window watching 
Rinaldi ascending the steps, when that 
sudden determination arose within him not 
to be beaten. 

" She does not love him," he said to him- 
self. " She cannot, could not, love a shallow, 
unstable nature. I will make a fair fight. 
Aye," he added, with a sudden access 
of mental strength, " and I will go in and 
win'' ^ 

Then he turned and faced — Mr. Well- 
bourne. 

" My dear sir, this is too charming. The 
simplicity of this little Brotherhood of my 
good partner's was absolutely delightful the 
other night. Mrs. Wellbourne laughs at 
my enthusiasm. I have talked of nothing 
else since." (A curious but scarcely pleasant 
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expression flitted across Ross's face.) " Ah, 
my friend, you laugh at me ! You don't 
know what a perfect baby I am. I delight 
in the beautiful, the admirable— ah, and in 
the exceptional. How exceptional this all 
is ! What a goddess reigns over this sylvan 
retreat! To come here from the teeming 
anthill, London, is to escape into another 
world. And I hear that Mr. Grant is the 
good genius of the neighbourhood — ^by 
excellence the ruling spirit. When shall I 
have the coveted honour of making his 
acquaintance V . 

" I have a note for you, Mr. Wellboume." 
Ross fumbled in his pocket and produced 
the note, which Mr. Wellbourne, first apolo- 
gising, opened and read, still smiling brightly. 
He read it rapidly, folded the sheet, returned 
it to its envelope, which he pocketed ; then, 
turning to Ross, said : 

" This gentle coyness, if I may so call it, 
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merely rouses my desire, whets my appetite, 
as some writer says somewhere. (I am not 
a well-read man, my friend, but I skim 
literature now and then, I flit and hover 
over particular thoughts.) This great and 
good man, Mr. Grrant, shuns society. No 
wonder ! It requires a trivial nature like 
mine" (deprecatingly) "to enjoy society. 
But to see me, alone, would not be society. 
I trust in you, dear Mr. Ross, who with 
your abilities are naturally all in all to Mr. 
Grant, to effect our meeting. I do not 
ask it — I know before I ask it will be 
done." 

Mr. Wellbourne hooked his thumbs into 
his waistcoat, and smiled upon Ross with 
his most babyish, fatuous smile, the smile 
of a contented infant when a fond mother 
tickles its comfortable cheeks. 

But Ross, who felt strung up to any 
height of stem, hard resistance, did not 
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return the smile. He briefly explained that 
Mr. Grrant's decisions were his law. 

" Once pronounced, I do not appeal against 
them," he said, " for I have reason to believe 
that they are foimded on principled 

"More likely on precedent, my friend. 
The world talks of principle, but means 
precedent. How much one learns from my 
dear friend Lester ! I am the most un- 
philosophical being. He gives me the root 
-and origin of each subject, or topic. He has 
told me how I came to be the careless con- 
tented Tom Wellboume, and how he has 
come to be the fastidious analyst that he is. 
Well, we must resume our little talk after 
luncheon." 

Mr. Wellboume, as he mentioned Reginald 
Lester, looked towards hiTn with admiring 
tenderness ; then, as if fascinated, rolled oflT 
towards the dark comer where his partner 
was leaning against the piano. 
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Eoss, looking after him, caught sight of 
Einaldi and Eve in seemingly earnest con- 
verse; sharply scrutinizing, he strained to 
catch what they were saying. But their 
speech was drowned by the rough buzz of 
masculine voices. The dimly-lighted green 
drawing-room seemed fiill of noisy, obtrusive 
men. 

Distasteful as the Italian was to Ross, 
he seemed to him among those men as a 
delicate racer among the coarsest of cart- 
horse breed. 

Einaldi, temporarily possessed by the 
idea of Eve, had ascended the steps leading 
to the drawing-room window and had stood 
outside. Eve, talking gaily, had turned 
suddenly and confronted him. His dark 
eyes were gazing at her with an expression 
of more than wistful adoration — ^there was 
a clinging desperation, a hoping against 
hope, a yearning passion in that look — 
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which not only startled her, but sent the 
blood flying from her cheeks and lips. She 
tried to smile. He had last seen her in 
that golden dream; as the colom* faded 
from her face there was a transparent 
alabaster delicacy, which was like the Eve 
of his vision. She fixed her eyes upon 
him with the inquiring seriousness of 
that haunting dream-look. With sudden 
temerity he went up to her. Then he 
saw her rounded cheek white against the 
crimson rose, the rose he had plucked 
and offered her. Doubt gave place to 
a content — which might speedily grow 
into triumph. 

" Are you ill ?" asked Eve anxiously, 
disturbed by an agitation, almost a fear of 
she knew not what. 

This generous creature, who had wearied 
himself by his kindness ! She was not half 
grateftd enough to him. "Can I get 
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you anything, do anything for you — my 
brotherr 

She said the words with a new, wonder- 
ing tenderness, as if, indeed, she had just 
learnt their full meaning, and felt that 
meaning too holy to be lightly treated. 
" You look — ^you seem — worse than before 
you slept." 

" Then you watched over me ?'' 

" Was it not the very least I could do ?" 
The colour was coming back now into those 
soft cheeks and within the rounded edges of 
the shell-like ears. "It would be soon, 
indeed, to forget last night. Yes" — she 
smiled, more her natural self again, as she 
saw him glance at her rose — "for the 
first time in my life I wear a rose in my 
hair, and that rose is yours. I intend to 
keep it in remembrance of last night." 

"No — no, Eve! I must have it back 
again." He spoke with suppressed passion. 
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which again aroused that curious timid 
shrinking which was so new to her girlish 
bravery. "Eve — I want to talk to you. I 
want you to give back my rose. You will 
come in the garden — ^not now, but when 
these brothers drink their wine. Eve, you 
mustr 

He had laid his hand on her bare wrist, 
and at that moment Eve saw David Ross 
watching them with an ugly expression of 
contemptuous amusement. As their eyes 
met, he dropped his. If eyes could sneer, 
Ross's sneered most completely. Whatever 
his expression was, its effect upon Eve was 
immediate. Fear, compunction, tenderness 
— dissolved into shamed alarm. She shook 
off Rinaldi's slim dark hand, ready to promise 
what he asked, in the new womanly instinct 
to temporise. 

Then the gong sounded. Mr. Lester said 
a word to his friendly partner, and Eve 
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found herself preceding her masculine 
guests, and feeling a new comfort as Mr. 
Wellboume tucked her hand under his arm, 
and escorted her to the dining-room, saying 
pleasant things the while in a warm, paternal 
way. How Mrs. Wellboume was looking 
forward to the visit Mr. Lester had promised 
them ; how, after to-day, she would eagerly, 
even impatiently for her (dear good 
creature!), await the realisation of the 
promise. The warm voice, the cherishing 
pressure of her hand, the almost motherly 
comfortable freedom, were very welcome and 
pleasant to Eve, who was unusually roused 
and perplexed. She felt grateful — and her 
gratitude suggested a delicate compliment. 
As the Brotherhood and their chief filed in, 
and there was a general sitting-down and 
imfolding of napkins. Eve confided to Mr. 
Wellboume that *'his wife was the first 
woman who had had the slightest influence 
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over her father. Since he had- known Mrs^ 
Wellboume, his opinion of the sex had been 
less conclusively condemnatory." 

" Ah, my dear child ! We shall see 
changes/' said Mr. Wellbomne, contentedly 
sipping his soup. " This is a world of 
change. Look at me ! I was a pauper boy 
— a mere waif. I did nothing — for a very 
good reason — ^because I was not clever 
enough. I was always silly, unreasoning. 
But wherever I went, whatever I did, 
money — ^that filthy lucre — showered upon 
me like autumn leaves upon the ground. 
Strange, wasn't it ? They call me Midas,'' 
he continued, with an amused twinkle in 
his candid blue eyes. " Midas ! * Yes, my 
Mends, you are right in regard to the ass's 
ears,' I always say. But as to the rest, it is 
one of Dame Fortune's fi*eaks. My luck is 
none of my own doing. I speculate, but 
how can I influence the result ? Mrs* 
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Wellboume is always laughing at me. She 
ruffles my grey locks and calls me 'Dear 
old fortunate donkey/ You see, my dear 
Miss Lester, no man is a demigod to his 
wife." 

Then he burst out into a gentle chuckle, 
which appeared to unconsciously influ- 
ence the Brethren, for there seemed a 
sudden access of cheeriness. The autumn 
sun poured a perfect broadside of golden 
light upon the long white table. Flowers, 
gleaming glass, glittering silver, rich 
draperies, old Peter and his assistants wait- 
ing with the noiseless alertness of experi- 
ence — the whole scene meant the ease of 
Wealth. Not a few among the dozen men 
felt safety now and in the fixture when they 
looked at their chief, then at the great Mr. 
Wellboume, the millionaire, his partner, to 
whose reputedly gigantic fortune each felt 
entitled to a certain claim. If Mr. Lester were 
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a chief partner, and his capital avowedly a 
common capital upon whose interest any 
brother in trouble had a right to draw at 
any moment — were the Brothers not por- 
tions of Wellboume, Wellboume and Co. — 
with certain outside rights, such as those 
of sealed wives among Mormons ? They 
might never have occasion to assert those 
rights, but still the rights existed. With 
this agreeable conviction supporting them, 
they enjoyed this holiday feast. Jones, 
Lanegan, — the irascible Gonzalez and 
the poor bony De Slavery, — were at their 
happiest. • The blinking Bockmeister's pro- 
found mind, ever in search of causes, was 
scarcely satisfied. He had not probed 
the Wellboume, Lester, and Brotherhood 
mystery to its depth, therefore he had not 
said " Yea *' to the situation — ^that Teutonic 
" yea " which is the nearest to the " ever- 
lasting " upon this restlessly shifting globe. 
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Rinaldi was absorbed in his own person- 
ality, which just now was concentrated 
upon Eve ; Ross, the insignificant and in- 
scrutable, seemed cold and commonplace as 
usual. Mr. Lester might be said to be 
pacified, Mr. Wellboume's presence was 
-tc^ him as sucking its thumb to a hungry- 
infant. Reginald Lester hungered for 
certainty, fact, safety in his partnership. 
While he could not get this, the presence of 
Mr. Wellboume, which meant success, glory, 
everything right and no suspicion of wrong, 
was a temporary stopgap. He was at 
least momentarily content, and looked 
pleasantly round upon these men, all of 
whom had reason to be grateful to him for 
some generous aid. Only old Linton felt 
utterly miserable. His mind was the 
mental skeleton at the feast. To him, the 
fet Tom Wellbourne and his lanky forbid- 
ding brother were as two thieves, shortly to 
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be crucified with an innocent victim, who 
had done no wrong. To him the feast was 
as Belshazzar's, and in all there was a mystic 
writing which his eyes alone could read — and 
which meant ruin^ utter and complete. 

It should have been a brilliant battle of 
wit against wit, this gathering of men who 
each had shown some special ability. Wit 
should have flashed fi*om brain to brain by 
those accomplished tongues as electricity 
shoots along the wires. But it must be 
acknowledged that during the first twenty 
minutes of the banquet, while soup, fish, 
and meat came and went, there was a mere 
murmur of nothings. A contented mur- 
mur without antagonism, not at all the 
murmur of a camp awakened, warned, 
arming for a conflict. 

'' Tom Wellboume,'* as the millionaire 
delighted to be called, looked pleasantly 
around. 
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" I suppose they will begin to talk 
by-and-by," he said confidentially to 
Eve. 

" They generally talk most over dessert," 
replied his young hostess, who somehow 
felt she could say anything to this simple, 
kind-faced man. *^ You are a brother, 
Mr. Wellbourne, so you will not be shocked 
at anything you hear. I believe our 
opinions are what the fine world calls 
'broad.* But of course — I forgot — you 
know all about them." 

" My dear Miss Lester, as far as my 
poor capacities will admit; I fear that in 
all but figures I am a dunce." 

"You will have to speak, anyhow. 
ITew brothers are always expected to 



" What am I to say ?" 
" Take exception to anything that does 
not come home to your opinions. For 
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instance, my speech. Mr. Wellboume, I 
am a brother, you know. I always speak 
on my birthday." 

(The rich colour in Eve's feir cheeks 
deepened. She was nervously crumbling 
her bread. She had just met Ross's eyes — 
which were fixed upon her with a sad 
wondering expression — almost a look of 
deep pity.) 

" May I ask the subject ?" said Mr. 
Wellbourne gallantly. '^ If I were a 
younger man I should indulge in speeches 
such as, ^ Any subject fi-om those lips would 
be sweet,' etc." 

" My subject is ^ Women,' " said Eve 
shortly. 

" In their favour ?" Mr. Wellboume 
looked surprised. 

" Those who have seen women as I have 
seen them can only speak in their favour. 
My father does not know them, Mr. Well- 
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bourne. How can he ? Women only show 
their hearts to women. Their suffering 
hearts — ^poor, frail, tender things ! They 
are just like those flowers which shut and 
wither, touched by a cold wind. Yet, in 
the sunshine, they can dare and do any- 
thing/' 

"Ah! But what constitutes the sun- 
3hine?" 

" Love," said Eve passionately ; the 
word escaped her lips before she knew the 
thought that had shot from her mind. 
" You must know I am an Apostle of Love, 
Mr. Wellboume. I am gradually becoming 
an optimist. It seems to me that what we 
think the most horrible tortures are the 
outcome of that universal influence which, 
for want of a word, we call Love. Words ! 
— wherever there is a thought worth the 
expression, there are no words to express 

itr 
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*' You philosophical daughter of a philo- 
sopher, I cannot cope with you. But I 
follow at a respectfiil distance. To me, 
women are like attractive sweetmeats; you 
don't know what they are, but you swallow 
them in a lump, and the lump is pleasant." 

Here there was a hush, a pause. Mr. 
Lester had risen. 

"I beg to propose a toast,'' he began, 
fixing his eyes upon the open face of his 
senior partner. ** There is a man here who 
deserves the wonderful, pregnant appella- 
tion, Man, better perhaps than any called 
by that name I have ever known — ^my faith- 
ful friend and partner, Thomas Wellboume. 
It has been a trite conclusion, — sometimes 
painfully exemplified, — that money destroys 
manhood; that to each golden grain weighed 
in, a grain of honest human fl^sh is weighed 
out; that no man can be a real man who is 
not naked as Adam as to worldly goods. 
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This Christianity, — whose myths we may 
deplore, but whose gist we accept, — has 
given us for an example of the fiiUest 
development of manhood, a hunted, despised 
beggar. Before a tortured, naked beggar 
millions have grovelled, have abased them- 
selves, have cast hope, health, life itself, in 
their transport of imitation. A falsehood 
must die. Christianity lives, — therefore 
Christianity in its essence is no falsehood. 
That the stripped, degraded, injured human 
being has scaled a spiritual height is the 
conclusion of nineteenth-century specula- 
tion, and examples are plentiful as seashore 
sand-grains. The anomaly is a man, pos- 
sessed of wealth, honoured and universally 
sought after, flattered, adored, overloaded 
with adulation, yet, allow me to say it, as 
innocent, happy, guileless as a child. All 
rules have their exceptions. We have our 
exception to the repellent rule that money 

36—2 
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destroys manhood present here to-day in 
the person of my venerated friend and well- 
beloved brother, whose health I beg all the 
Brothers of Freedom to drink with hearty 
respect — Thomas Wellboume." 

Mr. Lester, whose voice had faltered 
as he spoke, sank back into his chair amid 
respectful "hear, hears/' and subdued 
applause. All eyes were turned towards 
Mr. Wellbourne, whose round red face 
had assumed an expression of amused em- 
barrassment. 

" What am I to do T he said to Eve, his 
blue eyes twinkling. 

"Why, reply, of course!" she laughed. 
What a curious childishness there was 
about this clever millionaire ! 

Mr. Wellbourne rose, looked round at 
the brothers, then deliberately unfolded a 
cambric pocket-handkerchief, blew his nose, 
and replaced the handkerchief in his pocket 
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with such comic perplexity that all laughed 
— except Linton. 

" You mustn't speak till they have 
drunk your health/' whispered Eve. 

Then Peter and the assistants replenished 
empty glasses, and Mr. Wellboume's health 
was drunk almost enthusiastically. The 
brothers all liked him, though why, — they 
could not have told, 

Mr. Wellboume pushed back his chair, 
looked round, and said, " Brethren." Then 
suddenly, as if tickled, he burst out laugh- 
ing. 

His attempt to suppress the laugh made 
it more contagious. A burst of merri- 
ment arose. Even Peter grinned, and 
turned away. 

"I beg your pardon," said Mr. Well- 
boume, seemingly dismayed — " I really 
and truly beg all your pardons. But when 
I said ^ Brethren,' I could not help think- 
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ing of Joseph and his many-coloured coat 
bemg lowered into the pit ; and while 
comparing myself and my brethren (the 
Brothers of Freedom here present) with 
that poor little Scriptural Joseph and his 
brethren, I laughed, the contrast was so 
peculiar. Well, my good brethren, though 
you treat me in exactly the opposite way to 
that in which Joseph was treated by. his 
brothers, I do hope I may treat you as well 
as he treated tJiem. I hope, indeed, such 
good fortune may be in store for me, In 
any case, allow me to invite you all, in 
Mrs. Wellbourne's name, to our ^open- 
house festival ' the week after next, when 
the man who makes himself most at home 
will be the man most after our own hearts. 
We shall hope to welcome and to enjoy the 
society of all among you who can without 
inconvenience honour us with your pre- 
sence." (Applause.) " Then '* (more seri- 
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ously), "my good friend Lester — I cannot 
answer your speech, my dear Lester, 
because, as the old nurses say in regard to 
beauty, I was certainly behind the door 
when cleverness was shared. I cannot help 
it ; so you must excuse and forgive me, just 
as you forgive a child for having light hair 
and blue eyes instead of black and brown — 
because it could not help it. We can't 
order ourselves in advance, more's the pity. 
If I could have ordered myself, I would 
have been so clever that you would have 
trembled at my footstep, as they say in 
poetry. As I couldn't order myself, and 
therefore am stupidly incapable of making 
any sort of a speech, you must kindly 
accept one word — but that word does 
come out from my heart — my good friends, 
I honestly and earnestly thank you." • 

There was something irresistibly winning 
about Mr. Wellboume s gesture as he saluted 
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the Fraternity, sat down, and glanced de* 
precatingly at Eve. He was vociferously 
applauded. All feces looked bright, even 
David Ross smiled. All — save Linton, who 
looked blackly down and covered his 
champagne glass with his hand as Peter 
went rounds 

The gesture caught Mr. Wellboume's 
eye. 

" Your fether's good secretary (what 
an estimable man, by the way, my child !), 
will not drink to me," he said, aside, to 
Eve, 

She bent over and said a word or two 
to Linton. 

" I do not drink wine, sir," remarked the 
old secretary, looking Mr. Wellboume 
straight in the fe,ce; '^at least, not at social 
gatherings such as this. It leads to 
emphasis which ceases to be emphatic, 
because it is spuriously produced. Em* 
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phasis should come straight from a direct 
cause. A health-drinking should be the 
outcome of an intense feeling of devotion 
and reverence. I am so unfortunate as 
rarely to be able to conceive this senti- 
ment." 

Mr. Wellboume looked at Eve with a 
comic dismay. He pushed away the wine- 
glass before him. 

'^My dear young lady, I am getting 
alarmed in this serious atmosphere," he 
whispered. Then, as if by some sudden 
impulse, he rose. *' Lester," he called out, 
"may I be allowed to suggest that you 
should add a second title to your name for 
this fraternity. You have called them 
' the Brothers of Freedom,' but it seems to 
me that they would be better described 
were they known as ^ the Children of 
Socrates.' " 

He sat down (his round face glowing), 
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amid great applause. Heads nodded this 
way and that, like field-flowers in a breeze. 
The buzz of voices hummed in the ear, 
subdued yet determined as the buzz of bees 
at the swarming. 

Eve, whose beauty seemed to wax 
rounder and richer to the eyes of the 
brethren as the champagne went round 
the eleventh time, was bending towards 
Mr. Wellboume, who was busily enumer- 
ating the attractions of his coming /^fe, 
as a child might earnestly give a list of 
the animals in its " Noah's Ark." 

Then suddenly a black object started up 
against the sunny background. All eyes 
were focussed by Einaldi, who posed his 
arm on the next chair, and looked around. 

" Friends,'' began the Italian, — who was 
gifted with a musical voice, and whose agile 
tongue trilled and enunciated with the 
changeful ease of a song-bird — "fot all here 
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are my friends." (He paused, and looking 
round, gazed at the brethren one by one 
with solemn inquiring eyes. ) "If not fiiends 
of me, poor striving man, friends of what is 
true, eh ? I speak to you all only what is 
true — true, like it is true that this light 
come from the sun, that without the sun all 
would be black. Friends, where the sun is, 
are what one call stars — ^but what are big 
worlds, bigger than this world. Only other 
day Mr. Lesterre " (bowing towards him) 
" tell me that this world one of the smallest 
that get light from the sun. When Mr. 
Lesterre say that, I feel I love the beautiful 
world more, for it like me, firiends — I am 
the smallest little star of you all " (murmurs 
of deprecating approval). " Ah, I am, dearr 
frriends ; but I not care ! You see this 
little world we live in, how he lie and hold 
up his eyes to the sun, how he bask in sun- 
light, like one lazzarone when the sunbeam 
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kiss him sores and comfort him. This 
world, so sad, so troubled, he like the 
lazzarone, and like me too. I sad before I 
come among the brethrren — ah " (he sighed, 
and his hand went ^ ^l'^ heart as if by 
instinct), " I tell you I then very sorry 
was alive. But " (his voice was lowered, 
and he spoke with earnestness), " when I 
am a brother — ah! I feel the sunray, I 
warm, I alive again ; all my hope, my 
strength come back, like when poor man 
who drown is laid on the hot sand, and sim- 
shine sucks back his life. I strong " (he 
stood up and clenched his fists), " I work, 
— ah, how I work ! I make a statue like I 
make no statue ever in my life. My mind 
is alive, and my body awake to listen what 
my mind say, and do it. And then I think" 
(pensively) " who this Sun ? "Who this 
which make me as if a new soul pour into 
my body ?" 
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He paused and looked round. There 
was a passion in his being which was sen- 
sibly felt. Eve's eyes were fixed innocently 
upon him, utterly unconscious of any per- 
sonal allusion — the brethren approved the 
Italian's enthusiasm ; and Mr. Lester 
looked down with a faint flush on his 
thin cheek. Believing himself Rinaldi's 
" Sun," he had already forgiven him 
what he mentally designated his " non- 
sense," that unfortunate speech about 
Eve. 

A pause. Then "Who this Sun ?" re- 
peated Rinaldi slowly. " I tell you all, 
I say, I speak only what is true. This 
true — we all, you, I, everybody, get our 
life by a woman. If no woman, then no 
life. When this world young, men prayed 
to their Venus, Minerva, Juno. After that 
they adore the woman Mary. They right. 
I feel they right, for I know this Sun who 
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heat my blood, who wind up my heart 
when it run down like a watch, whose eyes 
say to us all, ' Courage^ mes amis^ et 
toujours courage!^ is the dear lady who is 
our Juno, our Mary* Let us drink to Miss 
Eve Lesterre, that she may be ever happy, 
like she deserve." 

Mr. Lester frowned, and played with his 
dessert-knife. 

" Bravo, bravo !" said Mr. Wellboume 
amiably. *'You have indeed a weU- 
spoken champion. Miss Eve. Well, gentle- 
men, do you charge your glasses ?'' For 
the brothers seemed silent. Ross smiled, 
then grew grave, and nodded to Peter, who 
was staring at Einaldi open-mouthed. At 
Ross's hint, Peter suddenly remembered, 
seized a champagne bottle, scolded his as- 
sistant, and began filling glasses so ener- 
getically that he stumbled over M. de 
Sqavery's long legs and nearly fell into 
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Linton's lap. The interruption took the 
edge off a certain awkwardness. The 
brothers murmured a word here or there. 
Kinaldi had made a fool of himself, 
they considered. Mr. Lester was evi- 
dently annoyed at his extravagant non- 
sense. 

'' The broken English softened it.'' 

" The worst possible taste." 

" Well, don't you remember those idiotic 
verses? After those, what could you 
expect ? Nothing sensible." 

" Well, my dear boy, whoever does 
expect sense from an Italian?" 

(These were some of the remarks cir- 
culating.) 

'* A poor, benighted set of craythurs. 
But, lor' love you, sir, need a man be 
bhlamed for the faults of his race? I 
know them, sir. I know their siestas and 
their dolce far nientes, and their droppings 
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of their burdens on other people's shoulders. 
And then they call themselves phatriots! 
Phatriots, forsooth ! Boasters 'd be nearer 
the mark. There ain't a good, sound foight 
in assembled Italy." This from Lane- 
gan, whose rose-flushed visage contrasted 
oddly with his red hair. Lanegan, who 
without warning jumped up and said, 
" Brothers, I'd loike to add a worrd 
to my brother Rinaldi's able and con- 
vincing spache (as they say in Parlement). 
I'd loike to take up the thread — a pretty 
silken thread, too — where he dropped it. 
Brother Einaldi's counthry is the counthry 
where baby Cupid plays about his beautiful 
mother Vanus's round white knees, as she 
lies in the marble temples in the groves, 
dropping grapes betwane her rosy lips. 
We all know the lovely counthry, the 
bride of the sun, where to live is to love. 
Brother Rinaldi thinks Miss Ave like his 
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beautiful counthry. We can't blame him 
for that. A man is no man who doesn't 
place his counthry first, who doesn't take 
his counthry as the model of everything 
that is beautiful and good. But I have a 
worrd to add. I would compare Miss Ave 
to a braver craythur altogether ; the faith- 
ful woife who starves — suffers, that her 
husband may foight the oppressor; who 
lives hungry, or doles hungry, without one 
worrd, except a prayer that her starved 
body may be laid coffinless in the airth, 
with no shroud but her own long thick hair 
— to save the pinnies her counthry wants. 
Ah, I would liken Miss Ave to one of our 
woman-marthyrs rather than to the beauti- 
fullest craythur that man has ever set his 
oiyes on ; and the greatest respect I can pay 
Miss Ave is to say in one breath, God save 
Oireland, and God bless Miss Ave Lester!" 
Lanegan sat down, breathless. The 
VOL. II. 37 
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brethren applauded him, condescendingly 
or ironically. 

" The affair is becoming a farce," thought 
Jones, who had assumed a forbidding frown, 
(Since his accession to superior and higher-, 
class literary work, the failings of the 
Brotherhood and of their organ, the Emanci- 
pator^ had become oppressive. Should he 
obtain a lucrative position on a certain 
highly respectable journal that certain 
among his friends were interesting them- 
selves to secure for him, these failings would 
very shortly afterwards become more than 
he could endure.) 

A little movement, and the lanky old 
Marquis was on his feet, and swaying, hesi- 
tatingly, as he glanced first at Eve, then at 
her father, with his big bloodshot eyes — for 
all the world like some superannuated but 
determined old bird who had alighted upon 
a doubtfiil twig. 
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"I want to say one word," he began. 
*' Mr. Lestare, sir, you permit me ? Ah, 
tanks, tanks ! I am 'ere to-day among 
you young, clevare, strong Brothares of 
Freedom. You all say beautiful tings 
about dis chere demoiselle. I not young, 
not clevare; I cannot say dese beautiful 
tings. But I say one ting you not say. I 
say Miss Lestare someting so fine, so good, 
dat de sunshine get pale when he come near 
it. I say Miss Lestare one English ladie. 
Brothares — " (here the tall old man choked, 
and hesitated, to recover himself), " you not 
say I wrong, when you hear what English 
ladie done to me. I very poor. I 'ave no 
pennie to buy de bread. I must 'ave one 
appartement. I pay my landladie. I 
starve, but she know not it. I go out, 
I come in. She think I 'ave my dejeuner, 
diner. But I 'ave noting. I 'ave no 
argent. I go to the r^dacteur of the 

37—2 
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Journal Franqais for I write. (I not know 
Monsieur Lestare then.) I smile, he smile. 
He pat my shouldare, he say 'Bien, bien.' 
He bow, I go; but he not give me argent 
Ah, mes freres I j'avais faim! I know not 
what dis call in English. But le bon Dieu 
knows it true. I valk de streets. I smell all 
de good smells in de beautiful shops. I say, 
Not for thee,L^on de Slavery ! I valk, valk — 
only at minuit I feel I can no longer live. 
I 'ave one sixpence. I take him out. I look 
at him ; I say, Dis is all I ever 'ave. What I 
do wif you, sixpence? And as I look at dis 
sixpence I 'ave une id^e. Someting says to 
me, ' II &ut mourir.' I not want course, 
mes frferes. I go, I buy charbon. To-night 
mes fenetres will be shut; to-morrow they 
come, they will open my doors, they will 
say * II est mort/ I take my charbon home. 
I go doucement, doucement, up the stairs. 
I go (ah, comme j'ai souffert, moi !) into 
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my poor chambre meubl^e. What I see? 
My .table gamie — volaille, salade, petits- 
pains, vin? Be I mad? No! I not mad. 
I eat. I strong again. But who gif me 
my diner? Who save poorL^on de Slavery 
that he not light his charbon and kill 'im? 
I try find out. I ask landladie. She shake 
her head, not know. Next day, same ting. 
Diner come, I eat. I ask once more. At 
last I find out rich ladie 'ear fi:om couturi^re 
franqaise au premier dat un monsieur 
fi-anqais malade. Malade et pauvre, pauvre 
et.fier. Mon Dieu! dis rich English ladie 
pleure. I nevare see 'er, but dey say she 
young, kind, beautiful. She beg to send 
me my diner. Mes fi'^res, when dis English 
ladie do dis, she save my life ; for I not 
live widout to eat, no man do dat. I cry, 
when I tink I live because of charity. Den 
I tink, a proph^te feed by birds. I not a 
proph^te, I feed by beautiful ladie. C'est le 
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bon Dieii qui arrange nos affaires, nous 
autres! Les pauvres et les riches m^me. 
Le bon Dieu touch dis dear heart* Shall I 
complain? No! In day or two I meet 
Monsieur Lestare, and all is well. But 
I not forget English ladie who feed poor 
L^on de Slavery and save 'is life; and vat I 
say most beautiful to Miss Lestare is — she 
one English ladie." 

Whatever effect this speech might have 
made upon the assembled company before 
luncheon, it was now received with un- 
questionable warmth. The brethren were 
not addicted to intemperance, but they 
knew Mr. Lester's cellar contained no 
spurious brand j therefore they had seldom 
said a decided nay when the wine went 
round, and their blood was warm in their 
veins. Mr. Lester looked serious. Linton 
gulped, and his eyes watered, for he had once 
been hungry too, There was some genuine 
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applause. Rinaldi the triumphant regarded 
the poor old Marquis with passionate sym- 
pathy. Lanegan — whose heart would have 
been a heart indeed and worth enlisting if 
cosmopolitan instead of tethered upon the 
Emerald Isle — ^began to speak to his neigh- 
bour in eulogium of the character of Don 
Quixote. After all, there were qualities in 
Cervantes' caricature which rendered the 
character as anything but a caricature. 
For instance (then he volubly quoted com- 
mentators), the Don was this, that, etc. 
(Lanegan, if rough and savage, was sub- 
stantially truthful. He had nicknamed 
De Slavery " Don Quixote ;'' he therefore 
wished to exonerate himself and the nick- 
name by exalting the comparison.) 

" And when is Miss Lester going to 
return thanks ?" said a harsh voice. 

The forbidding-looking John Wellbourne 
had been absorbed in his luncheon, had 
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been overlooked and forgotten until lie 
reminded the brethren, of his presence by 
uttering these few words in a disagreeable 
manner, without a smile — a manner which 
might be satirical, or aggressive, or stupid 
and inappropriate; no one cared to define 
which. The suggestion was generally felt 
to be disagreeable — why, it would have been 
difficult to say. 

"Ah, John, John!" Mr. Wellboume 
laughed and shook his fat uplifted finger. 
^' My dear Miss Lester, my brother John 
has an unfortunate knack of anticipating. 
Now it is just as bad to aim a second before 
the moment as a second afl:er. Our dear 
John has not assimilated the philosophy of 
' V instant memeJ Still, he must be forgiven 
in consideration of his other fine qualities. 
John is my second self : I am all impulse, 
fire, enthusiasm — John, all common-sense, 
consideration, forethought." 
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There are certain persons whose fate it is 
to be avoided. No one knows why. If 
such a person were present at a social 
gathering, and you were to take the trouble 
to make him the subject of conversation 
with one and another, you would find that 
the subject slipped through just as the man 
slipped through the crowd — in it, but not of 
it. The man may be gentlemanly, not un- 
pleasant to look upon — he may talk well and 
be ready to make himself agreeable ; but 
no one wants to have anything to do with 
him. 

John Wellboume was one of these men. 
He had only to lift up his voice when a 
discussion was on the tapis, and the dis- 
cussion was virtually over. As his brother's 
brother, he was regarded with respect. Yet 
wherever he appeared in any of the several 
clubs to which the Brothers Wellboume 
belonged, there was a sensible thinning of 
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the members. Men welcomed him with a 
mamier that did very well instead of 
deference. But their nods and smiles and 
remarks seemed to cause them discomfort, 
like an overcoat on a hot spring day, and 
they invariably looked relieved when John 
Wellboume was left behind. 

John had eaten his luncheon so un* 
obtrusively that only when he made this 
remark did the brothers seem to realise that 
he was there. Then, his presence had the 
usual eflfect. The faces around looked un- 
easy, distressed, abashed — a shadow had 
fallen upon them. Only Mr. Wellboume 
smiled an amused smile, and Eve^s calm 
face was calmer than ever. Her faint flush 
was due to her absorption in the speech she 
was about to make. She had an idea in her 
mind, and she intended to tell them that 
idea, according to her birthday privilege. 
She was almost trembling before she made 
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the plunge. Just as she was concentrat- 
ing herself before beginning her speech, a 
thought shot into her mind — all was dis- 
turbed. 

What would David Koss think of it — of 
her ? Dismay, dread, anxiety ; she did not 
stay to wonder why she cared what David 
Koss thought of her. She only remembered 
that he was not a real " brother ;" she had 
marvelled when he had joined the fraternity. 
What was he ? For a moment she felt as if 
she could not speak at all. Then she said 
to herself: 

" Coward !" (with a bitter contempt she 
could never have felt for any but herself). 
"Much doing there will be in your life if 
you fear speaking." 

Swiftly she put down the recollection 
that David Eoss was present. She had a 
duty to do. She collected herself, then 
suddei^y rose. 
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Those three seconds before all saw that 
she had stood up, before Mr. WeUboume's 
encouragmg rapping on the table with the 
handle of his dessert-knife attracted general 
attention and " hear-hears," were seconds of 
torture. 

Then she felt a sudden calm. She looked 
at the peaceful ray of sunshine streaming 
into the room, at the frail green ferns 
drooping as they were placed ; then beyond, 
through the window where the rich autumn 
foliage slowly shed itself, and the coppery 
leaves dropped dying under the rich blue 
sky. These werfe inanimate, but how 
superior in obedience to the animate! 
Come what might, they lived or died, the 
sunray shed itself, the frail plant withered, 
irrevocably. 

*^Am I, with a mind, to be inferior in 
nature to these ?" Eve asked hersel£ 

" My fether and brothers," she began in 
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her firm, clear, but womanly voice. *• You 
have been good to me, first in letting me, a 
girl, be among you as if I were a man, then 
in being here and being so kind to me on 
my birthday. I think ^ the more of your 
treatment of me, because it is unusual, and 
it seems to me that people in this world 
find unusual behaviour the most unpleasant 
to do. As you have treated me unusually, 
I am going to thank you unusually, by let- 
ting you all know what the result of your 
courage and exceptional method have been. 
I shall be merely repeating something we 
all know when I remind you that the way 
to find out something we don't know is not 
to go along the beaten track in the footsteps 
of those who have gone that way before, but 
to go across country, as one may say, strug- 
gling through hedges of established facts 
and over ditches of prejudice that divide 
truth and falsehood. Now, first my fiither, 
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then you all, have left the beaten track in 
your treatment of me, and have, so to say, 
gone over these hedges and ditches. The 
result is, that I don't know anything about 
the ordinary high-road of womanhood, so I 
am a woman- simple, like a woman -baby ♦ 
And I am more like a man than any woman 
I have seen!' 

There was a curious, dead silence. 

" Till very lately I have not known any 
women at all. When I did, I admired a 
good many things about them very much. 
But some of them seemed to me like living 
dolls, others like educated savages. At 
times I was delighted with their beautiful 
ways, then I was suddenly shocked and 
horrified by something in them that I had 
never known or dreamt of, some smallness 
utterly unworthy of a creature with a soul. 
This led me to think. I thought — ^here I 
am, who have always been with men. I 
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am harder than these women. But I love 
more than these women love. Now here 
are two essentials upon this peculiar world : 
to be able to endure, while you are able to 
love. I do not like those curious savage 
customs retained by women of decorating 
themselves and then displaying their deco- 
rations as a peacock displays his tail. 
(Dressing up makes me dreadfully uncom- 
fortable.) But the question arises, How 
have these habits come about? I have not 
the desire of self-adornment. Dressing-up 
bothers me. Yet I am only the first gene-, 
ration of woman admitted to an equality 
with man. I cannot detain you now to 
give you the history of my experiences, but 
their inevitable conclusion is this : All the 
Mvolity and the inferiority of women come 
fi'om her isolation among women. Women 
live with women. They begin with weak- 
ness, then weakness is nourished by weak-r 
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ness till there is degeneration. I know I 
began as the weakest, the most puerile of 
the sex. But I have lived with my father ; 
as a baby, with the natural infant imitation, 
I assimilated the forcible and true instead 
of absorbing the frail and meretricious. 
Men complain of women. They complain 
that they are unworthily silly, that they 
are for pastime alone, that they are spine- 
less, brainless (therefore worthless); yet 
men will not see that it is their peculiar 
treatment of women which makes them so. 
I will end my few poor remarks by dis- 
closing my conviction, which is this : Mix 
the sexes and treat them the same for half a 
dozen generations^ and when the seventh 
comes there will be neither man nor 
woman ; habit will have brought about a 
sexless, perfect creature." 

Thunders of applause, for so small an 
assembly. Peter in his pantry shook his 
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head, and wondered whether he had mis- 
calculated the wine- supply. Mr. Lester 
and Mr. Wellbourne exchanged glances, 
while Eve sat down, looking terribly 
ashamed, her fingers trembling. 

What had she done ? She felt she had 
, failed to express what she meant. But 
her little outburst had made an effect. 
There was a sudden buzz of voices, 
laughter — if that meant success, a success 
she had made. Einaldi was talking almost 
excitedly to the old Marquis, Mr. Well- 
bourne was leaning across the table speaking 
to Koss. 

Eve rose and slipped away. She gave 
orders to Peter to serve the colEfee in the 
drawing-room ; then she went out, hatless, 
into the garden — a sudden longing to be 
quiet and alone came to her. She stood 
under the wire arches. Tiny little white 
roses peeped timidly through the trellis- 
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work, as if ashamed of their late blooming 
— tender, baby blossoms. " You shall go 
and lie upon the graves," thought Eve, and 
she gathered them almost caressingly, and 
stole back to the house in her new shame- 
fiwjedness. 

As she passed through the hall she heard 
uproarious laughter. Her cheeks burned. 
She bit her lips when the big iron gate 
scrooped as she opened it to pass out. 
But no one was at the dining-room window 
— she believed she was escaping to peace 
and quiet, imseen. The very sight of the 
homely wooden stile and churchyard-gate 
was soothing. Here she was, among " her 
dead." The church stood a grey pile in 
the clear atmosphere. The graves looked 
greener this still October afternoon when 
the red simrays lay almost regretfully upon 
the head-stones. *' Sacred to the memory 
of." Eve's eyes rested on these words; then 
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she looked up at the calm sky, and around 
at the tough old yew and those slender 
sentinel elms. " Sacred." The word was 
expressed by the hush. Peace lay upon 
the sloping fields beyond, where a team of 
patiently-plodding white horses dragged the 
plough, quietly working out their day's 
toil as a faithful human being sadly but 
hopefully stems through his painful life. 
" Sacred." Eve glanced towards Clarissa's 
grave. The cross stood out sharply in the 
light J there seemed to her an eager obtru- 
siveness in this neat grave with its showy 
flowers — albeit she had planted and tended 
them herself. She went, and softly dusting 
the marble cross, picked off a dead bloom 
here and there and laid some roses against 
the stone, thinking the while of the 
passionate affection of this African nurse 
whose remains lay below the flower-bed. 
There was less calm about this gay grave 
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than in yon mound, where the long dank 
grass grew and flourished. After all, 
perhaps the greatest peace was theirs who 
were forgotten even as if they had never 
been caught in the meshes of life, had 
never known the course of panting struggle 
to be free. Eve went to the poor for- 
gotten mound and laid the baby roses to 
sleep among the wild weeds. 

Then she stepped lightly along the 
narrow path, cautiously avoiding the 
graves. She was bent for her favourite 
spot, where she had so often watched the 
shifting glories of the sky. 

" Mr. Ross !" He was smoking, leaning his 
elbows on the gate. " Oh no, don't!" she 
said, for he would have thrown away his 
cigar. 

"I saw you from the dining-room 
window," he said, "and knew you were 
coming here, because you had a lot of 
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flowers. So I came on. I wanted to talk 
to you." 

He spoke in measured, quiet tones. 
There was an indefinable, forcible calm 
about Mr. Grant's secretary with which 
the surrounding scene was curiously in 
harmony. Eve glanced at him wonderingly. 
The fair, insignificant David Ross seemed 
to have grown bigger, more important. 

"Do you remember?" she said, looking 
at him, still curious, wondering. 

" That we met here — the first day I came 
to see Grasslands, my future home? My 
memory is not much, but that is but a 
short time ago, Miss Lester." 

Then he turned away his head, to conceal 
a smile. 

" You are laughing at me," said Eve anx- 
iously. There was a new self-distrust spring- 
ing up within her, a questioning, almost a fear. 

He looked at her, and shook his head. 
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His pale face was deeply lined, and against 
the pallor his eyes — those eyes with that look 
of natural kindliness that commands con- 
fidence — ^looked very blue. No — he was not 
laughing at her. But at the gravest, most 
seemingly important moments, humorous 
memories shower themselves about as if to 
steal smiles. 

"God pity her! She is but a chUd," 
he thought, with a rush of strong sympathy. 
Eve was leaning against the gate, a graceful 
pale-tinted figure against the dark-green 
tree-shadows. As she looked out upon the 
fields, towards Grasslands, she had never 
seemed more youthful, feminine. Innocent, 
pure, yet doomed to an ordeal. As Koss's 
eyes dwelt almost tenderly upon her 
delicately modelled profile, a passion seized 
him. " Why not take her, save her fi-om it 
all, now, at once?" was the tempting 
thought. " I could, of course I could ;" a 
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hot idea speedily cooled when conscience 
said : " You have sworn to yourself to be 
and to do as you felt it just to yourself 
to be and to do ; will you throw aside the 
weapons, such as they are, which you have 
taken up against the evil in human nature, 
and voluntarily surrender yourself before the 
enemy has soimded the first 'To arms?* " 

No ! If this girl were what he believed 
her to be, trial would only confirm and 
complete her natural loveliness. The wild 
impulse stifled, Ross was more stonily self- 
possessed, better able to give the warmng 
he had come to the churchyard to give. 

" Miss Lester, I said I wanted to speak to 
you. Before you return to your duties as 
hostess (which I suppose must be in a 
few minutes) let me say what I came 
to say. I fear that this brightness, this 
seemingly happy state of things, is scarcely 
to be trusted. You know we must not take 
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things for granted " (he hesitated). " Ap- 
pearances, as your father would tell you, are 
to be questioned, not trusted." 

Eve's heart sank. It seemed as if a dark 
shadow had fallen upon the sunlit scene, 
and as if the shadow as it passed had laid a 
cold hand upon her heart. 

" What do you mean, Mr. Ross T 
" Do you like plain speaking T 
"What else should I like?" 
She spoke impetuously. A blackbird flew 
heavily across the field. She shrank. 
Clarissa had taught her to make the sign of 
the cross upon her heart when a single 
blackbird flew past. Almost unconsciously 
she did so now ; but Ross was so 
intent upon his next speech he did not 
notice. 

" I cannot bear being the first to cast a 
stone, Miss Lester; but as I should not 
have been here to-day except to cast a stone, 
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I must not flinch. Among your father's 
guests to-day is his foulest enemy." 

Eve started, looked him full in the 
face. 

"Foulest — enemy! .Mr. Ross — ^what do 
you mean?" she said, almost indignantly. 
" My father has no enemies— cannot have 
any. He confers benefits. He has never 
asked Uving soul to help him." 

As she spoke, all her love and reverence 
rushed to * her rescue. She moved away 
from Ross. What did he mean ? 

" The worst enemy your father has pro- 
bably ever had is his partner, Mr. Well- 
bourne." 

" Mr.— WeUboume ?" 

" Yes. I mean what I say — I wish I did 
not. It is a fact that the last person made 
aware of a treachery is the person that is 
most concerned, most injured by the traitor. 
There were rumours, only j now, I regret to 
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say, there is a general opinion among a 
certain clique, that Mr. Wellboume, your 
father's partner, is a swindler on such a 
gigantic scale that the world will have to be 
brought to believe it, : The world finds it 
easier to believe in Borgias, Richelieus, 
Machiavellis, than in a WeUboume. Why? 
Because his audacity is almost absurd. He 
holds his head in the lion's mouth with such 
coolness that the lion does not know it is 
there/' 

" What does all this mean T 

" It means that the firm of Wellboume 
and Wellboume is on the verge of a 
fi*audulent bankruptcy, and that your father 
is one of the principal partners." 

" You mean to say that my father is a 
member of a firm about to be firaudulent 
bankrupts, and that he does not know? 
Absurd!" she cried vehemently* At that 
moment she almost hated Ross. 
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; " Your father either blinds himself, or is 
a dupe." 

" And you expect me to believe this ?" 
" I am not a liar, Miss Lester." 
" I cannot believe you — how can I 
believe you ?" she said passionately. "Why 
should you know this, and my father not 
know it? Bmn — " she stopped, twisted 
her hands, and looked round. Through 
the bushes she could see the men walking 
in the garden. In the silence that ensued 
echoes of laughter rippled in the air. 
Murmurs of pleasant talk, floating sus- 
picions of fragrant tobacco smoke mingled 
with the faint odour of the flowers. 

Which was reality? That, or this? 
Was the Brotherhood, was her father's 
position, a sham? Was her home a 
mirage, insecure — to vanish like mist? Was 
the only reality ruin'^ 

" If you are right, Mr. Ross,'* said Eve, 
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pale, but nobly facing her fate, " life is a 
sham, a cruel hideous sham. You meant 
well, and I thank you." 

She was moving away, when he sprang 
after her. 

" It is not fair, you have not heard me,'' 
he said. " Mr. Grant " 

*' What has Mr. Grant to do with me ? 
T know nothing about him," said Eve 
coldly. 

"No." Eoss's head drooped. "Few 
know that unhappy man." Then he 
turned away with such a pained glance 
that Eve softened at once, and stayed. 
"But Mr. 'Grant needs no pity," he re- 
sumed; and Eve liked him again for the 
chivalrous defence that was scarcely neces- 
sary to support the position of the rich, 
mysterious owner of Grasslands. " He 
takes life for what it is worth, and holds 
himself in readiness to help those who 
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have * plunged/ and lost. He is landed, 
high and dry, on actual matter-of-fect." 

*'How do you know?" (Eve was 
excited, unnerved by the ideas aroused by 
what he had so coolly told her; amazed 
that . he could speak so calmly of ruin, 
disgrace to her father ; forgetting that 
what was almost new to her might be a 
fact long known or expected by him, as 
indeed it was.) " How can you speak of 
anyone else being this or that ? Can we 
know how we ourselves will behave 
tmder different circumstances ? It is 
absurd." 

" I know this much of Mr. Grant : he is 
more than ready to help your father when 
the crash comes." He spoke warmly. 

Eve stopped dead. " When the crash 
comes." Was it true, or was this David 
Ross merely trying her, cruelly arousing 
her deepest emotion for mere sport? She 
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drew a long breath and made an eflFort to 
steady herself. 

"You have been rather sudden with 
your disclosures, Mr. Ross," she said. " If 
you are right — ^if there are business diffi- 
culties in store for my &ther, I know that 
he will be able to steer himself through 
without help from your Mr. Grant, or 
anyone else." 

She could not help a slight contempt 
when she said "your Mr. Grant." This 
Mr. Grant, who held himself aloof from his 
kind as if he were too good to mix with the 
herd, seemed so arrogantly safe, while her 
beloved fether (at that moment she realised 
how passionately she loved that sole relation, 
that only earthly tie, Reginald Lester) 
was in danger. 

"Let us hope so. Miss Lester," said 
Ross earnestly. " Still, you will remember 
what I have said. Then I want to say 
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something more." He hesitated. Eve was 
walking along the path towards the church- 
yard-gate that led into the lane. " Staj 
one moment." 

She paused, and looked back at him. 
There was something so terribly earnest in 
his expression, his attitude, that she looked 
down, unconsciously influenced. 

" If you are in trouble, Miss Lester,, will 
you let me help you to bear it? I am more 
at liberty than your father^s prot6g6sy the 
* Brothers of Freedom.' " 

The last time that human help had been 
oflfered to her, it was Mrs. Marlowe that had 
made Eve promise to come to her were she 
in any trouble. She inwardly contrasted 
that scene (how she remembered it ! Mrs. 
Marlowe sitting on the sofa in the Rectory 
bedroom, stitching away at the torn muslin 
gown, looking so comfortable and homely) 
with this. 
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She looked curiously at Ross. Why did 
this man, however annoying his manner, 
inspire her with confidence? 

"I believe you are speaking what you 
think to be the truth, Mr. Ross," she said. 
" Time will prove. Anyhow, thank you 
for offering to help me. If you were 

rich " (she paused and drew a long 

breath). 

"Well?" 

** K you were rich — and my father were — 
were — what you say he may be — I should 
take your offer as an insult. No Lester will 
ever be a beggar, Mr. Ross." (Here spoke 
Reginald Lester's daughter out of her 
innate defiant pride.) "We shall neither 
be beggars nor paupers. We have hands, 
and we shall use them. But you are poor, 
you are a dependent. Therefore, if any- 
thing does happen to change my life, I 
shall be able to keep you as my fiiend." 
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Then, as she suddenly remembered what he 
had said, and felt with a rush of anguish 
what this warning David Ross had given 
her really meant, she turned and hurried 
from the churchyard. 

As the gate banged and she rushed away, 
Ross leant up against a tomb and folded 
his arms. There was scarcely a pleased, 
still less a triumphant expression upon his 
face. 

" So poverty has its advantage after all,'' 
he thought, glancing at Grasslands — whose 
white tower stood serenely among the 
woods in the autumn sunset — with some- 
thing akin to animosity. '^ Privileges that 
would be denied to the rich Mr. Grant 
would be easily accorded to his poor secre- 
tary — a nobody. So there is a more 
dangerous pride still than the][pride, * I am 
what I am ;' the pride of a Lucifer, who 
would ape the Godhead itself. With all her 
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simple, natural loveliness, that beautiful 
blood is poisoned with the abominable 
Lester pride ; and where is the antidote ?" 
He looked round. " The dead (if they 
could know) would pity these poor raging 
human passions we have dared to bring 
among them/' he felt, as he watched the 
red slanting sunbeams glistening upon the 
tombstones. He was not imaginative, but 
it seemed to him that warning, shadowy 
eyes looked out from the deepening gloom. 
Then a sudden gust of wind shook the foliage, 
the leaves shivered and were showered upon 
the graves as if they veiled them in protest 
against hot, human glances. 

Here it all ended. The wildest love, the 
most glorious beauty, the most gorgeous 
life — that life which rose like a sun, 
revelled, scorched, and burnt — ^then sank 
into the black mould, conquered by the cold 
mist of Death. 
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"I have tried to be real," said David 
Ross to himself, with sudden self-abase- 
ment ; " real, if not to men, to God; and if 
my love be not a real love — then may it 
die, may I be punished." 

His head sank* upon his breast. The 
cold shadows of an October twilight were 
settling upon the fields. Beyond, tiny 
sparks meant the lighting up of the windows 
of his home. Grasslands. Flashes of coloured 
light, miniature lightning, told him that 
they were busy with the illumination of the 
Hall garden. 

As these sparkling gleams darted into and 
pierced the gathering twilight, reproaches, 
self-reproaches, seemed to penetrate and 
sting his very soul. How did he dare 
judge any other creature, and a noble 
creature — ^he, who was perhaps blackening 
and mouldering in the Infinite Sight? 
Standing there among the ashes of his hap- 
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less kind, a horror of his own ignominy 
chilled his very heart. His whole life 
seemed to rise up and pass before him, 
without a redeeming feature. Those motives 
he had revelled in as pure and great 
appeared base and sordid ; the very actions 
upon which he had prided himself were 
hideously paltry. Drooping — in a piteous 
attitude — ^there seemed to him to be but one 
truth at that moment, and that his own 
nothingness. 

Yes, he adored Eve Lester. But he felt 
at this juncture that it would be better were 
thay to be sundered for ever than to be man 
jid wife as they were now. 

As they were now ; he seemed to be fell- 
ing into a half-delirious reverie when sad 
martial soimds came from the Hall. Some 
one was playing ; it sounded to him as the 
dead march of his hopes. 

Yet, why should happiness be an im- 
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possibility? Why, wherefore, how should 
it be that two brave hearts should not be 
together, humbly struggling towards the 
Infinite ? 

The red sunset lights had faded and 
gone. Stars twinkled in the pale sky. 
They twinkled like kind eyes that said to 
David Koss, as he stood among the dead, 
alone and forlorn, " Hope." Then, man 
though he was, his chest heaved with some- 
thing very nigh a sob— and as he gazed at 
the sky the stars trembled and quivered, for 
his eyes were wet. 

Then there came to his mind a memory. 
He saw a dead Man, emaciated, transparent, 
stretched against a rugged cross ; and the 
lank arms were piteously strained for huge 
nails to fix the delicate skeleton hands to 
either end of the rough crossbeam. But 
the horror of the cruel sight, of the traces of 
convulsive agony in those contracted sinews 
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SO thinly veiled by blanched, bruised skin, 
fled at once — the gazer was brought 
trembling upon his knees, adoring — when 
he saw the Face that drooped upon the 
bony breast; for that patient, holy Face 
meant but one thing, and that one thing 
was God. God — perfection ; for what 
was happiness but perfection— rest, peace, 
beauty ? 

" And to that there is but one road," 
thought David Ross, rousing himself from 
his lethargy — " and a road she must travel 
as well as I. If I could but bear it for us 
both — CTudjixion r 
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